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\.. EONE has well said that it is a poor Will which does 


not name Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 


Whatever you have you owe to Almighty God. It is 
fitting that gratitude prompt you to provide assistance for 
one or more of those institutions which are promoting His 


Kingdom upon earth. 


Long alter you have departed from this world your 
charity and generosity will be making possible magnificent 
achievements for His Cause. Your name will be held in 
prayerful memory by the zealous and needy missionaries 


whom you have helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those specially remem- 
hered when the hour comes for you to leave all that you 


possess. 


May we, for His honor and glory and for the support 
of those who are laboring in fields afar, suggest that this 
definite provision be embodied in your last Will: 


| hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc.. 
a corporation organized and existing under the laws o| the 
State of New Jersey, the sum of............. ($ ) 
Dollars, and I further direct that any and all taxes that 


may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid out of the 
residue of my estate. 
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FY Mention 
>» Richard Coleman, author of the 
novel, Don’t You Weep, Don’t You 
Moan, is a native of Washington, D. C. 
His short story, Fight for Sister Joe, has 
become famous. It will soon be released 
in movie form under the title of The 
Bells of St. Mary’s, in which Bing Cros- 
by will play again the priest he played 
in Going My Way. Mr. Coleman is 
working on another novel. 


> Don Dunphy, heard on the air every 
Friday night broadcasting the fights, is 
sports director of Station WINS, New 
York. He started off with a bang by 
airing the great Joe Louis-Billy Conn 
fight for a radio audience estimated at 
sixty million. Since then he has broad- 
cast the world series, the Cotton Bowl 
football games, etc. 


>» Eugene Lyons, well-known specialist 
on Soviet affairs and Communist poli- 
cies, is the author of Assignment in Uto- 
pia, The Red Decade, Stalin, Czar of 
All the Russias, etc. From 1928 to 1934 
he lived in Russia as correspondent for 
United Press. On his return here he was 
Editor of The American Mercury for 
more than five years. 


> Neil MacNeil, Assistant Managing 
Editor of the New York Times, writes 
from San Francisco his appraisal of the 
United Nations Conference. Born in 
Boston, Mr. MacNeil is a graduate of 
St. Francis Xavier’s University, Antigo- 
nish, Nova Scotia. He is the author of 
Without Fear or Favor, Careers in Jour- 
nalism, and An American Peace. 


> Followers of the Hit Parade will 
know Jim Rogan as the writer of When 
a Gypsy Makes His Violin Cry and Star- 
dust on the Moon. As early as 1923 he 
led the orchestra for an amateur group 
that broadcast weekly over a pioneer 
station. He has written besides music 
many comedy and dramatic radio plays. 


> Rev. Cormac Shanahan, C.P., a 
native of Brockton, Mass., went to China 
as a missionary in 1926. From 1934 to 
‘39 he was connected with THE SIGN 
Office. Returning to China, he became 
Editor of The China Correspondent, a 
monthly magazine of studies on China 
for American servicemen in China. As 
a registered correspondent for THE SIGN 
he was one of a group of six foreign 
correspondents allowed into China. 
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Security Unlimited 


INO one who views the situation with a realistic eye 
can deny that relations between Britain and the 
United States on the one hand and the U.S.S.R. on 
the other are in a bad way. And in spite of all the 
fanfare and fawning, matters are getting worse. The 
bitter lesson the world learned, or thought it learned, 
in the late 1930's—that appeasement of dictators 
doesn't pay—has to be learned all over again. 

The trouble is that Soviet Russia is doing just what 
she pleases and doesn’t care a fiddlestick what the 
rest of the world thinks of it. Stalin's propagandists 
and apologists in this country condone it all in the 
name of Russian security. Russia, they tell us, has 
fought a terrible war at a terrific cost in lives and 
wealth. She has earned the right to assure herself 
that she will never again be invaded, and for this she 
needs strategic boundaries and friendly governments 
in neighboring countries. 

So what Hitler did for Lebensraum, Stalin is now 
doing in the name of security. But by whatever name 
it is called, it all adds up to the same thing. 

Establishment of Russian security in Eastern Europe 
has taken the twofold form of outright territorial an- 
nexation and the institution of puppet regimes. The 
former method is being put into effect in the Baltic 
States, Eastern Poland, and Bessarabia. Further an- 
nexations will probably include parts of East Prussia, 
the Danish island of Bornholm, where the Russians 
are reported already building an airfield, and the 
eastern extremity of Czechoslovakia. Puppet regimes 
moved by strings manipulated in Moscow rule in Po- 
land, Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and to a lesser extent in Czechoslovakia. 


‘THERE is very little real difference between the two 
methods of expansion. Puppet regimes are so com- 
pletely under Russian domination that they have no 
choice but to carry out Soviet policy. The complete 
news blackout, which has settled darker than night 
over Eastern Europe, permits the Reds to liquidate as 
Fascists all real democrats who might offer opposition 
to the Red totalitarianism. 

Needless to say, the Soviets favor the territorial 
aggrandizement of puppet regimes, because to all in- 
tents and purposes it is the same as territory added 
to the Soviet Union. Although territorial settlements 
are supposed to await the final peace treaties, Soviet 
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Russia has already in some instances ceded territory 
to her satellite states. 


ALL of this is being done in the name of security— 
and although it is directly and brazenly contrary to 
the Atlantic Charter and the Yalta agreements, it 
meets with a chorus of approval, especially from our 
pseudoliberals here in America. 

Since we seem to like it, the Reds are preparing to 
give us more of the same. Until recently, the Soviets 
justified their actions by the need of security on their 
own frontiers. Now they are going to secure the fron- 
tiers of the rest of Europe. Pravda, official Moscow 
publication of the Communist Party, recently declared: 
“The Soviet Union is a great democratic power ca- 
pable of assuring the security not only of its own 
frontiers but also of the peoples of Europe, and the 
sooner this is recognized the better it will be.” 

Hitler may be dead, but his ideas live on. 

What Russia’s intentions are in the Near and Middle 
East is not clear as yet, but if they follow the lines of 
Soviet policy in Europe they bode no good for the 
peace of the world. 


SOVIET RUSSIA will continue its expansionist policy 
in the name of security while it not only meets no 
opposition but is accorded approval and even praise. 
But such a policy cannot continue indefinitely if we 
are to have peace. Those who would place a barrier 
to it are accused of wanting to provoke war with 
Russia. The fact is that those who would allow Rus- 
sian expansion to continue unopposed are the ones 
who are risking a third World War. If Russian expan- 
sion reaches a point where the British consider it to 
endanger their essential interests, there is going to be 
another war, and we shall be drawn into it just as 
surely as we were in 1917 and again in 1941. 
Friendly, but at the same time firm and positive, 
action now, before it is too late, can obtain results 
that we shall never obtain by supine acquiescence. 


Lally fh frm CP 
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Ir will be a safe bet that July Fourth will be the occasion 


for many patriotic addresses. It always is, but this year, with 
the victory in Europe to celebrate, there will be an added 
incentive to make the anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of In- 
dependence something special. 
Another pretty safe wager is 
that in a vast majority of the 
oratory we shall surely hear those oft-quoted words about 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” This is all very 
well, and almost everyone will agree with what they consider 
to be an idealistic statement of the American spirit. 

The thought of this holiday oratory has made us wonder 
how many realize the meaning of the words they will hear, 
and also whether or not the orator himself has an under- 
standing of their implication. 

Instead of being satisfied with the mere sound of words or 
with a vague impression of their meaning, we suggest medi- 
tation or reflection on the first sentence of the second para- 
graph of the Declaration of Independence. 

We urgently recommend such meditation, not as a merely 
pious exercise but as a practical necessity in a time when the 
souls of men are destined to be tried more by the problems 
of peace than they have been by the problems of war. This 
meditation or reflection is required for an understanding of 
the relationship of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness” to the concept of government incorporated in the 
Declaration of Independence. Without that understanding 
we shall fail utterly to have more than a superficial apprecia- 
tion of the real meaning of American democracy. 


t for 
ourth 


Thou 
July 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights, gov- 
ernments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the 
governed.” In these words are stated the basis of democracy 
as conceived by the great men who established the heritage 
we are fortunate to possess. It is notable that there is no 
loose reference to “democracy” nor is there concern with 
political forms, elections, and other incidental phenomena. 
Here we are face to face with a philosophy of life or an 
ultimate view of things upon which the whole structure of 
our democracy is builded. 

The first principle involved in the above statement is that 
“all men are created.” Here we have a religious truth which 
is at the basis of both the Jewish and Christian religions. 
This clear statement implies belief in God and even in a 
Personal God who is the all-wise and all-powerful Creator 
to whom man ultimately owes his existence. The second 
principle is that men are “created equal.” All have the same 
human nature which gives them equality before God and 


God and 
Americanism 
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FACT ann COMMENT. 


should give them equality before their fellow men. There is 
no one by nature destined to be exploited politically, economi- 
cally, or otherwise by men. Transferred into the realm of 
government, this equality means that the American govern- 
ment must always treat all citizens as equals regardless of 
race, color, or creed. The third great principle is that of the 
“unalienable rights of man.” The Declaration uses “unalien- 
able” but it is the same as “inalienable” which is a more 
common usage at present. An inalienable right is one that 
cannot be taken away nor transferred away. Three such rights 
are specifically mentioned in the Declaration of Independence. 
Others could be included, but enumeration is not the im- 
portant thing at present. The important thing is that the 
Declaration states and accepts the basis of these rights as 
being the fact that they are bestowed by God, the Creator. 
It is upon this fact that their inalienability rests, and because 
they are inalienable they cannot be taken away from a man 
by any other person, or group of persons, or a government. 
Here we have the clear and emphatic denial of the theory 
of the all-powerful state. 


Tue three principles already pointed out for consideration 
refer, we might say, to man as an individual. Now we come 
to a consideration of man as a social being or as a mem- 
ber of a political society. What 
is the relation of man to 
the civil polity? On this point 
the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is very clear and concise. 
It states: “to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” Here we have set up a principle which 
needs most careful thought, for if it is not grasped we shall 
fail to comprehend a most important and crucial point that 
is much overlooked nowadays. 

The importance of this principle derives from the fact that 
it defines the relationship between the citizen and his gov- 
ernment. According to the Declaration of Independence, 
governments are set up not to give men rights but to preserve 
the rights they already possess as creatures of God. In other 
words, the state is for the citizen and not the citizen for the 
state. These words of the Declaration set forth the only 
alternative to the tyranny of totalitarianism. 

In modern times we have seen the rise of totalitarian dic- 
tatorships. What is the real evil at the heart of these systems? 
Is it that one man or a group of men run everything? No, 
for it is conceivable that a dictator may serve the interests 
of his people within the bounds of legitimate authority. The 
real evil that has menaced and still menaces the world is a 
philosophy of society associated with totalitarianism. 

This philosophy is perhaps best expressed by Mussolini’s 
famous statement on the position of Fascism: “Nothing out- 
side or above the State, nothing against the State, everything 
within the State, everything for the State.” This is the atti- 
tude of the absolute state toward the citizen. There may be 
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variations in form but they are only accidental. It is this 
totalitarianism of the state that is behind Fascism, Nazism, 
Communism, and the Japanese Empire. It is the very anti- 
thesis of the principles set forth in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, for it recognizes no rights in the individual except 
those granted by the state. Instead of the state being set up 
to protect and guard the inalienable rights of the individual, 
the individual is completely subordinated to a single goal— 
the power and the interest of the state. 


lr we think out the principles at the basis of American 
democracy instead of being lulled into an intellectual slum- 
ber by high-sounding words and catch-phrases, we shall arrive 
at something fundamental and 
primary. We shall be faced 
with the necessity of making a 
choice between the principles 
upon which American democ- 
racy is based and those which ultimately lead to totalitarian- 
ism. This may strike some as strange, but only because they 
fail to realize that there can be no half-way stand if we are 
going to be consistent. The difference between democracy 
and totalitarianism is fundamental and reaches to the ulti- 
mate questions concerning the nature of man and his place 
in the universe. 

In other words, it is something a great deal more than 
dealing with forms of government or economic systems. We 
have dwelt on the basis of democracy laid down in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, so it will be right to turn attention 
to the foundation of totalitarianism to show how diverse 
they are in their origins. 

Modern totalitarianism did not spring into being in an 
instant. It had its origin in the implications of the philosophi- 
cal systems of Hobbes, Spinoza, and Rousseau; in the political 
thought of Machiavelli; in the pantheism of Hegel; the 
nihilism of Nietzche; in the economic determinism of Karl 
Marx. j 

To some these writers may appear to have been merely 
dreamers and philosophers far removed from the practical 
affairs of life. But the tragedy that we have witnessed in our 
time is that men of action have reduced those theories to 
practice. The materialism at the heart of those theories logi- 
cally rules out God from the world, destroys human dignity, 
and denies to the individual any right independently of the 
state. 

Since totalitarianism develops from a materialistic philos- 
ophy, is there not reason for concern relative to our own 
country? May it not be that there is danger that many are 
accepting the principles of totalitarianism without recogniz- 
ing the fact and trying to live on a heritage of democracy 
established by past generations of Americans? After all, an 
inheritance can be lost or squandered. It should make us 
apprehensive that so many no longer consider the truths 
enunciated in the Declaration of Independence as having 
validity in this so-called scientific age. They do not believe 
in a Personal God, the Creator Who bestows upon man his 
inalienable rights. They consider man as merely a part of a 
naturalistic or materialistic whole evolving with the rest of 
the universe along strictly determined lines toward some 
unknown goal. 

These theories are taught in our educational institutions 
and accepted in the name of progress and liberalism, but in 
reality they are reactionary for they would turn man back 
into a slave of the state from which Christianity liberated 
him. Once man’s spiritual nature and destiny are denied, 
there is no cogent argument for recognizing his inherent 
dignity. 

The denial of the Christian conception of man in his 
relation to God contains in germ the greatest threat to human 
freedom and democracy for ultimately it leads to the rule 
of force. 


Totalitarianism 
versus Democracy 
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When considering the ideals of American Democracy, it will 
be necessary to face the question concerning the abuses in 
American life which sometimes are given as the reason for 
taking up new social and politi- 
cal theories. It must be ad- 
mitted that there can be no 
defense of all the factual con. 
ditions that have existed and 
still exist in our democracy. Many conditions have been 
tolerated and even promoted due to the inconsistencies and 
selfishness of individuals and groups. Does this prove that 
our democracy has been built on the wrong foundation? 

Right here we are faced with a challenge. We must not 
be content with the mere shell of democratic institutions, 
The very defects we recognize challenge us to remedy them, 
To do this, however, we must be sure we are moving in the’ 
right direction or we may find ourselves in the position of a 
physician who would kill his patient to effect a cure. What 
our democracy needs is not to be killed but to be cured, 
basically and wisely. 

It should be recognized that there is a difference between 
having right principles and living up to them. But it is 
certain that without right principles there is lacking the first 
prerequisite to right action. Our democracy is something 
more than a political system unrelated to morality. Living 
under a democratic system places a responsibility on all 
citizens to live according to the moral law, and it will be 
the applications of this moral law that will bring the reforms 
needed in social and economic life. 


A Challenge 
to Democracy 


THE necessity of considering basic principles is well illus 
trated in the case of Nazi Germany. We hear a great deal 


about the concentration camps and other horrors, but were ° 


these the real evil? To the su- 
perficial they may be, but not 
to those who recognize the 
necessity of getting to the foun- 
dations of the Nazi system. 
This was pointed out by the Holy Father in his recent ad- 
dress. After a brief reference to the conclusion of the Euro- 
pean war, he says: “Now what do you see? You see what is 
the result of a concept of the state reduced to practice which 
takes no heed of the most sacred ideals of mankind, which 
overthrows the inviolable principles of the Christian faith. 
The whole world today contemplates with stupefaction the 
ruins that it has left behind it.” ; 

The source of the evil, however, has not been wiped out 
by the military victory over National Socialism, and that is 
why we must not be too optimistic about the results of plans 
and promises for the postwar world. The reason is that there 
is abroad in the world today a spirit founded on the prin- 
ciples of materialism which looks to the absolute state as a 
means of salvation. There are all too many in our country 
ready to compromise with that spirit, and some who even go 
the whole length and embrace its most extreme form as em- 
bodied in the theory of Karl Marx. These have not learned 
the lesson taught by the evil works of the Nazis. In exchange 
for the promise of a materialistic utopia, they are ready to 
turn themselves and others over to the power of an absolute 
state with the result, as pointed by the Holy Father in the 
same address, that there will come “a tyranny no less despotic 
than those for whose overthrow men planned.” 

We have tried in what we have said to emphasize the 
necessity of not losing sight of basic principles connected 
with the kaleidoscopic day-to-day spectacle presented by 
modern organs of publicity. We shall be in a sad state indeed 
if we allow our thought to be numbed by the multiplicity 
of detail and rendered unable to test social and _ political 
theories and trends in the light of the basic principles upon 
which they rest. We could be deceived into expecting an 
evil tree to bring forth good fruit. 


Why Consider 
Basie Principles? 
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Which Way 


By EUGENE LYONS 


HROUGH aan article written by 

Jacques Duclos, Secretary of the 
Communist Party of France, the Krem- 
lin has announced another hairpin turn 
in its world-wide Party Line. Ostensibly 
the article is just an attack on America’s 
Red Fuehrer, Earl Browder, for consort- 
ing with capitalists. Actually it is a sig- 
nal to all Communists everywhere out- 
side Russia that the truce in the “class 
war” ordered in June 1941, when Hitler 
struck Russia, has been called off. The 
emergency that made the maneuver 
necessary having ended, Moscow has 
resumed business in its old intransigent 
Leninist-Marxist mood. 

Those who might naively assume that 
the affair is merely a family quarrel be- 
tween two top-shelf Communist leaders 
should be set straight. The imprimatur 
of the Kremlin is all over the business. 
The “dissolution” of the Communist 
International was a piece of political 
sleight-of-hand. Abroad it helped to as- 
sure a continuous flow of lend-lease ma- 
terials to Russia and to guarantee mili- 
tary support by the Allies. At home, it 





Tt shadow of Leninism is still 


over the Kremlin, so now the Party 


Hussia: 


Line has somersaulted again 


was useful in maintaining the morale 
of the Soviet people and soldiers, who 
are interested in national rather than 
international salvation. But in sober 
truth the global network of Comintern 
agents and directives from Moscow was 
never dismantled or even disturbed: if 
anything, it was strengthened to com- 
pensate for the outward dissolution. 

The “soft” Communist policies in all 
countries were no miracle of coincidence. 
The same unanimity in obedience is 
certain now that the “hard” policies of 
unlimited class warfare have been re- 
stored. Any doubt on this score has been 
removed by the alacrity and humility 
with which the American Communists 
have bowed their heads to the bawling- 
out and pledged to mend their ways. 
The timing of the attack on class colla- 
boration—immediately after the end of 
the war in Europe—attests that it is a 
planned reversal to meet a new phase 
in world history. 

Moreover, the new injunction to Com- 
munists to get tough in their home 
lands coincides with an extremely tough 
policy of unilateral decisions, cynical 
breaches of wartime pledges, and, in 
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general, irreconcilable behavior of the 
Soviet Government vis-a-vis the govern- 
ments of the United States and Great 
Britain. The new Party Line is an in- 
tegral and inevitable part of the politi- 
cal pattern drawn by Stalin in Eastern 
and Central Europe, by his man Molo- 
tov in San Francisco, by the Communists 
in China, by Soviet agents in the Near 
East. People who write and speak of 
these matters as if they were separate 
segments without rigid inner relations 
simply have not grasped the meaning 
of the word “totalitarian.” 

The honeymoon of class peace, in 
which Browder championed private en- 
terprise and Thomas Lamont cham- 
pioned the Soviet system, is ended. 
Along with it are ended the illusions 
created by Moscow’s signature on -the 
Atlantic Charter, Russia’s adhesion to 
the United Nations and its participa- 
tion in the San Francisco Conference. 
Any view of the world scene today which 
evades this unpleasant truth is a fairy 
tale for political children. 

.The self-deluded trumpeters of “one 
world” have been told by the Kremlin, 
in effect, to stop the silly racket and go 
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fly a kite. Politicians like Henry Wallace 
and the late Wendell Willkie, experts 
like Walter Lippmann and Bruce Bli- 
ven, political innocents like Walter 
Winchell and Drew Pearson, and all the 
the wishful thinkers who saw 
the Bolshevik lion and the capitalist 
lamb lying together in eternal friend- 
ship may be expected to retreat in haste. 
Joe E. Davies will rue the day when 
he accepted an Order of Lenin for his 
role in the great befuddlement. 
Moscow will hereafter proceed on the 
more realistic theory that there are two 
rids—those of totalitarian dictatorship 
and democratic capitalism. This dualism 
is the key to the postwar period. Al- 
hough each world has a geographical 
one being centered in Russia 
nd the other in the Western democra- 
ies, the division is by no means so 
elementary. The two worlds interpene- 
trate. They face each other in almost 
ery department of human life. It is 
not simply a vertical division but a hori- 
zontal schism that affects all current life. 
The Communist Parties and their vast 
peripheral extensions of fellow travelers, 
paid agents, and confused liberals con- 
stitute the fifth columns of the totalitar- 
ian world. The suppressed and outlawed 
democratic elements in Soviet-held areas 
even in Germany—and Soviet citizens 
yearning for ordinary freedom inside 
Russia proper are the fifth columns of 
he democratic world. 
This dualism goes deeper than ques- 
tions of political regimes and economic 
systems. It is also, and even primarily, 
a confrontation of two philosophies of 
life, the moral and the amoral; the one 
that recognizes the sacredness of the in- 
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Until 1941, while Germany and Russia were allies, the Party Line 
was antiwar. A demonstration against lend-lease, February 1941 


dividual human soul and the one that 
denies its validity, regarding all man- 
kind as so much raw stuff for super- 
personal purposes. 

That is why the new Party Line an- 
nounced for Communist Parties is far 
more significant as a guide to the course 
of events, and far more important in 
its ultimate consequences, than the con- 
ference at the Golden Gate. The meet- 
ing in San Francisco sought to form a 
world organization for security. The new 
Communist line is a reminder that a 
world organization to foster’and exploit 
insecurity is already in existence. 

The return to ultra-left slogans and 
actions amounts to a declaration of war 
against the “bourgeois” world. It means 
strikes, power putsches, colonial upris- 
ings, deepened schisms in organized 
labor, political and economic sabotage 
financed by Russia and limited only by 
the weaknesses of the Communists and 
the extent to which conscious resistance 
is aroused among anti-Communists and 
non-Communists. 

In effect, Stalin has served notice that 
he intends to rely on his own strength— 
on the accomplished facts in the area 
held by the Red Armies and on the sup- 
port of Communists within the enemy 
camp—regardless of what may grow out 
of the Dumbarton Oaks. This was im- 
plicit in his actions in Poland, in Yugo- 
slavia, in Rumania, Bulgaria, and Ger- 
many. It is explicit in the new Party 
Line. 

For those who prefer fact to soothing 


fictions, there is the long past record of 


Soviet foreign affairs as a guide to Mos- 
cow’s present temper and intentions. 
The first thing that needs emphasizing 


THE ‘fF SIGN 


(because it has been so consistently 
ignored by most political commentators) 
is that the foreign policies of Russia and 
the “line” of the Communist Interna. 
tional have always been thoroughly in- 
tegrated. In the early stages of Soviet 
history, there was a tendency to adjust 
the foreign policies of the country as 4 
state to the needs of Communism as 
a world movement. Since then, the re- 
verse has been true: the worldwide Party 
Line has been bent and unbent to serve 
the purposes of the Soviet foreign 
policies. 

But always the two have been in abso- 
lute accord, so that one could be un- 
erringly deduced from the other. The 
most recent and obvious examples of 
this law, of course, were the ultrarevo- 
lutionary Communist line during the 
twenty-two months of the Stalin-Hitler 
Pact, followed by extreme and some. 
times ludicrous class collaboration as 
long as Russia was in military danger. 

Until June 1941, the Kremlin’s foreign 
policies were oriented on Berlin. Stalin 
hoped for an early negotiated peace to 
guarantee his grabs in Eastern Europe 
and to divert the danger of Russian 
involvement in the war. Consequently, 
his Comintern preached defeatism in 
France and England, isolationism and 
nonintervention in the United States, 
anti-Yankee sentiment in Latin America, 
anti-imperialism in the Far East. Con- 
sequently, he pulled strikes in American 
defense industries, sought control of our 
shipping through stooges in the mari- 
time workers unions, and propagated 
class war theories everywhere except in 
the Axis countries. As soon as Germany 
invaded the USSR, washing out his care- 
fully nurtured policies of co-operation 
with the Nazis, Stalin ordered a cor- 
responding reversal in Comintern policy. 

But more revealing, for the present 
situation, are the two Party Line epochs 
that preceded, known in Communist 
history as the Third and Fourth Periods 
respectively. 

The Third Period was one of rampant 
“leftism” at home and abroad. It coin- 
cided with the great internal Soviet 
drives of the Five Year Plan and the 
forcible collectivization of the peasantry. 
That was when Communists played a 
lone-wolf game, denouncing socialists, 
liberals, and conservative trade-union- 
ists as “social Fascists.” That was when 
Communist revolutions, at least in the 
Party propaganda, were everywhere 
around the corner. That was when the 
League of Nations was branded an “im- 
perialist den of thieves” by Moscow. 
Depression and unemployment in the 
capitalist lands provided a useful back- 
ground for the terror in Russia. 

Then the revolution came from 
around the corner, but it turned out 
to be a Nazi revolution, entrenched in 
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Germany but extending its influence in 
wide circles elsewhere in the world. 
Moscow jettisoned its Third Period revo- 
lutionism and launched -the Fourth 
Period of united fronts, People’s and 
Popular Fronts, co-operation with non- 
Communist labor and political group- 
ings. Red Bolshevism was whitewashed 
and spangled with stars to look like 
“Twentieth Century Americanism” in 
our country and assumed equivalent 
disguises everywhere in the world. The 
Communists even made _ united-front 
overtures to the Catholic Church which 
were accepted in earnest by a few who 
were more optimistic than wise. The 
Soviet Union not only entered the 
League of Nations but proceeded to 
pose as the champion of world order. 

The meaning of all this was simply 
that Russia, profoundly alarmed by the 
Hitlerite tide, sought collective security 
and therefore ordered its Communist 
International to forget the revolution 
and class war for the time being. The 
Fourth Period lasted until the day when 
Stalin beamed upon the scene in which 
Molotov and Von Ribbentrop signed 
the treaty of friendship in the Kremlin 
that touched off World War II. 

In this brief resumé we have the two 
fundamental designs of Soviet policy: 
(1) Isolationism in foreign affairs ac- 
companied by ultraleftism in world 
Communist propaganda and activities, 
and (2) Collective security in foreign 
affairs plus united-front, class-collabora- 
tion policies for Communist Parties and 
fellow travelers. 

The Kremlin’s choice for the years 
immediately ahead of us is again isola- 
tionism. Despite the hocus-pocus of 


International 
Once Germany attacked Russia, June 22, 1941, Communists . became 
prowar. A relief-for-Russia demonstration at Madison Square Garden 


Soviet participation in the San Fran- 
cisco gathering, the announcement of 
an intransigent, ultrarevolutionary at- 
titude for the Communist faithful here 
and everywhere means that Moscow has 
rejected collective security. It is once 
more isolationist and irreconcilable, pre- 
pared to use to the full its capacity for 
mischief-making as an instrument of 
foreign policy. Despising subtlety and 
unable to understand the moral impera- 
tive of consistency, Moscow is applying 
the new line with a crude _ boldness. 
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Mr. Churchill and the late President 
Roosevelt dealt with Joseph Stalin as if 
he were merely the head of a political 
state. They either did not understand, 
or were forced to ignore, the fact that 
he operates in a double capacity—as the 
leader of a country and the leader of a 
world movement. The interests of his 
two functions do not always correspond, 
obliging him to juggle the values. But 
in the final analysis his job is to promote 
both, now using one leverage, now the 
other. 

Inside Russia today there is a great 
swing back to the slogans and methods 
of Bolshevism in its most “leftist” forms. 
The press, which had soft-pedaled Com- 
munism during the war, is once more 
giving all credit for the victories to the 
Communist Party and once more put- 
ting the accent on pure Leninism. Those 
outside Russia who kidded themselves 
that the USSR was “going capitalist” 
are due for some rude shocks. It is alto- 
gether likely that every internal ten- 
dency toward private initiative and re- 
laxation of police controls will be 
drowned in blood; and that the liquida- 
tion of capitalist leftovers in territory 
under full Soviet domination outside 
Russia will proceed ruthlessly. 

Self-interest can hardly explain the 
timing of the Soviet treaty of alliance 
with the Lublin puppet government in 
Warsaw to coincide with the opening of 
the San Francisco Conference; or the 
timing of the announcement of the new 
Party Line to coincide with the closing 
phase of that conference. These were 
calculated moves to discredit the San 
Francisco effort and to underline Rus- 
sia’s isolationist independence. 

The Soviet Union enjoys full diplo- 
matic and press prerogatives in Italy, 
France, Holland, Greece, and other 
countries liberated by the Allies. The 
converse is not true. 

Yet the methods employed by the 
Soviet leaders in blacking out all news, 
in restricting the movements of Anglo- 
American diplomats, in keeping our 
military and political emissaries waiting 
for visas, goes far beyond the borders 
of necessity. They are provocative in 
their deliberate disregard of ordinary 
international amenities. The Soviet at- 
tacks on British and American policy, 
in the official press and on the govern- 
ment radios, clearly have a purpose be- 
yond seeking a change in those policies: 
they aim to demonstrate to the world 
that the capitalistic nations are “back 
to their old tricks.” 

The over-all conclusion, which we 
dare not evade except to our own peril, 
is that Russia has reverted to its Third 
Period—to unabridged, lone-wolf isola- 
tionism in foreign policy and all-out 
class-war strategy in the world-wide 
Communist movement. 
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P’ OPLE often say, “It must be in- 
teresting being a radio sound-effect 
n; you meet so many celebrities.” 
You do meet an occasional celebrity, 
it usually you are so engrossed in pre- 
ring and priming your supposedly 
olproof sound-effect gadgets for execu- 
ion at the proper moment, that you do 
t remember who the star was on the 
yw you just finished. What you do 
member, though, is that the gun 
mmed and you grabbed another one 

1 fired it in the same split second; 

that the crash-box that crashed per- 

tly five times during rehearsal just 

sed itself down gently on the air show, 
nd you had to fall hurriedly on your 
face to make up the deficit. 

Maybe it is interesting being a sound- 

fect man, but I still burn when I think 

f the way Superman used to grunt into 
he microphone while I did all the work. 
Superman would say something like this: 

“Open that dungeon door, Slinky 
McGurk, or I'll come in and get you.” 

‘Dat’s a laugh,” Slinky would answer, 
mockingly. “Dis door is eight feet tick 
solid concrete reinforced wid railroad 
ties. 

Then Superman would throw out his 
hest and reply: 

“All right, McGurk, you asked for it. 
Here I come.” 

With which he would heave deep 
srunts of pseudo-effort into the micro- 
phone while I would knock myself out 
smashing stone slabs and bricks and iron 
beams together. 

After each broadcast Superman would 
look as though he had just stepped 
yut of a bandbox, while I looked as if 
I were just fished out of a manhole. 

Some of the things that happen to a 





A prize-winning shot of Jim Rogan, taken by Andre Baruch 





soundman would make strong men 
flinch. Billy Halop, one of the original 
Dead-End Kids, used to keep me on 
my toes with his “whimsical” pranks 
when we were doing the Bobby Benson 
series in the early days. Billy might lock 
the sound-effect prop door just before 
the broadcast, or oil the door-squeak 
effect, or remove the needles from the 
record turntables: these things I used to 
expect and would be able to straighten 
out before air time. But the director 
never will forgive me for what happened 
on one broadcast. While I turned my 
back to do another cue, Billy turned 
over the horse whinney record, and the 
other side being identical in appear- 
ance the listeners heard a snarling lion 
instead of a gentle horse whinney. I 
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Soundman 


By JIM ROGAN 


still shudder every time I think about it. 

Calamity struck a brother soundman 
similarly on a full network broadcast of 
a famous comedy show. I'll call him Vic, 
because that may be his name. 

Vic had a lot of cues on this par 
ticular show, but the most important 
one, the cue on which the success of 
the closing comedy spot depended, was 
a comedy crash. Vic did the crash in 
rehearsal by throwing an armful of pots 
and pans into the air and letting them 
crash onto the stage. The director 
pressed down the switch and said: 

“I can stand a bigger crash, Vic. Sup- 
pose you throw them higher.” 

Vic replied, “If you want a bigger 
crash, just leave it to me. I'll give you 
the biggest one you ever heard.” 





Soundmen Rogan and Kremer polishing off a public enemy on “Gangbusters” 
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The unexpected frequently happens 


to the radio sound-effect man, making his career 


one that is seldom dull 


So Vic sent for additional pots, pans, 
and boilers and tied them all together. 
These he put on the roof of the con- 
trol room on the stage, with the loose 
end of the rope hanging down within 
easy reach. A slight pull on the rope 
on the director’s cue and the whole 
mass would come crashing down onto 
the stage. 

The show went on. the air and Vic 
was in high spirits anticipating his “per- 
fect crash.” But here is where tragedy 
entered the picture. As the all-import- 
ant cue approached, a prankster, un- 
seen, climbed up to the back of the 
control-booth roof and stealthily took 
the rope that led from the pots and 
pans and fastened it to a radiator pipe. 
Vic stood down below innocently wait- 
ing for the cue to come up. It did, and 
the director cued Vic for the crash. Vic 
gave a tremendous tug on the rope and 
nothing happened. Before you could say 
pandemonium he had pulled it half a 
dozen times more in rapid succession, 
but to no avail. After what seemed like 
an eternity, the music came in and the 
show slinked off the air. 

Then came a cruel, unexpected twist. 
The prankster climbed back up and un- 
fastened the rope from the radiator 
pipe just as the director, livid with rage, 
rushed out on the stage verbally to tar- 
and-feather poor Vic. 

“It wasn’t my fault,” moaned Vic. 
“The rope got caught on something. 
Look!” 

And to demonstrate, he gave the 
rope a mighty tug, and the pots and 
pans and boilers came down in a shower 
on the director’s head! 

Some years ago, Ray Kremer and I 
used to do the sound effects on “Gang- 
busters.” Each broadcast night just be- 
fore we went on the air, Ray and I 
would check over the numerous effects 
in the studio and weed out the ones 
we didn’t need on the show and return 
them to the sound stockroom. 

In the gathering up of the pieces of 
équipment we didn’t need, I came 
across a length of rubber hose about a 
yard long that we were using in a 
drowning scene. In the scene the gang- 
sters would drive their trussed-up victim 
to a lake, dump him into a rowboat, row 
to the middle of the lake, and throw 
him overboard. After the splash of the 
body hitting the water, bubbles would 
rise to the surface as the victim drowned. 
Phil Lord, the director, wanted the 
bubbles to come fast at first, then grad- 
ually slower, ending with a single bub- 


ble. In fact Phil insisted that Kremer 
do each bubble only on cue from him. 

The scene, as we rehearsed it, was very 
effective, but the hose with which Ray 
did the bubble effect in a large splash 
tank filled with water, was too long to 
handle. We easily remedied that before 
air time by cutting the hose in half. 

We went on the air, and everything 
went smoothly until the drowning scene 
approached and Ray began looking for 
the piece of hose. He was busy firing 
guns, and I was barking like a blood- 


hound and.running through brush, but | 


out of the corner of our eyes we tried, 
against time, to locate the missing hose. 

Then it dawned on me. I had dis- 
carded one piece of the hose and taken 
it out of the studio, and Ray had car- 
ried out the other piece! The same 
thing must have dawned on Ray at the 
same time, and I'll never forget the 
look on his face. I anticipated what he 
would have to do now to create the 
effect, and I started to laugh deep inside. 

As I rowed out to the middle of the 
lake, I noticed that someone had thrown 
a cigarette butt into the splash tank, 
and my rowing was churning it into a 
thousand pieces. As sorry as I felt for 
Ray, I thought my stomach would burst 
with uncontrollable, silent laughter. 

I reached the middle of the lake and 
stopped 


rowing and, on Phil’s cue, 


threw the victim into the water. Then 
Phil came over to cue the bubbles. 
And there was Ray with his head in the 
water tank up to his neck, blowing 
bubbles! The look on Phil’s face nearly 


finished me. He just stood there with 
his mouth open as Ray finished the 
scene under water. 

After the broadcast a nice old lady 
came up and remarked: 

“I must say you boys do things 
realistically.” I had all I could do to 
keep from strangling, and I know Ray 
had trouble keeping himself from 
strangling me. 

But, strangely enough, Phil Lord still 
thinks it was one of the best scenes ever 
done on “Gangbusters.” 

Another time, I was getting some 
effects together hurriedly for a Helen 
Hayes rehearsal in one of our Broad- 
way playhouses. Our porter, a tough- 
looking character, threw the effects into 
a carrying-case while I checked out a 
couple of guns and some ammunition. 
Then we rushed down to the street, 
heaved the carrying-case into a taxi, and 
sped toward Broadway. 

Among the effects in the case were a 
clock and a metronome which started 
to tick when we went around the first 
corner. The cabdriver’s ears pricked up 
when he heard the ticking, and when the 
porter suggested that I load the guns 
in the cab to save time later, the poor 
cabbie nearly died of fright. Meanwhile, 
he was driving us to our destination at 
breakneck,speed so he could get rid of 
the “time-bomb” and the two “killers” 
in the back seat. 

It took a little doing to persuade him 
that I was just a radio sound-effect man 
on the way to a rehearsal. 

Yes, I guess it is interesting being a 
sound-effect man. But whether simulat- 
ing the footsteps of Murphy, the flat- 
foot cop on the beat, or doing petite 
footsteps for tiny Helen Hayes, one day 
in a soundman’s life is pretty much like 
another, except when calamity strikes 
which is often. 
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An underground tunnel is being blown up in a recent “Ellery Queen” broadcast 
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to high school, who probably had a girl. 
“Yeah,” the clerk answered. Then he 
walked down the other end of the store 
and waited on a customer. When the 
customer went out, the soldier remained 
there, opening a magazine. ° 

The kid was almost as old as he was. 
He must be crazy wanting to talk to a 
kid about high school, but he knew that 
he wasn’t crazy. He was just lonely. He 
walked out of the store. 

Farther down the street, the lights of 
the theater marquee lit up. He thought 
maybe he could go to a movie. At least 
you can find yourself laughing at some- 
thing really funny. He strolled up to the 
box office and went inside. He didn’t 
even bother to see what was playing. He 
hadn't seen it. He knew that much. The 
theater was crowded and dark. On the 
sreen was the news. He hadn't seen a 
newsreel for a long time, and then all of 
a sudden there it was. Germany and the 
guns, the trucks. The newsreel didn’t 
seem at all the way he remembered it. 


HE movie was good. He enjoyed it 

and laughed in the right places. It 
was good to be like this and to keep 
reminding himself that he was in a 
theater in Massachusetts. 

After the movie, he strolled out into 
the street. The streets seemed crowded 
now with the theater patrons rushing 
home, to ice-cream parlors, to cars. 

As he went down the street, he saw a 
soldier coming along with a girl on each 
side of him. One of the girls was older 
than the other. She had on high-heeled 
shoes and a black coat, and her hair was 
in an up-do. The other girl was dressed 
in a white raincoat, three-quarter length, 
and she had flat-heeled loafers. Her hair 
blew free with the breeze. As they came 
nearer, he recognized the soldier. It was 
Herb Miller. He worked in the hospital 
at the camp. As they came closer, Herb 
said, “Well, for crying out loud, if it 
isn’t Cpl. Johnny Connors. The big bad 
doctors let you out?” 

The girls laughed, and Herb slapped 
Johnny on the back. Herb was a good 
guy. He was a comedian, and the fellows 
said he had a mean line, but he was a 
good guy. 

“Where are you going all by your 
lonesome, Johnny?” Before he could an- 
swer, Herb introduced the two girls. The 
older one was Janet something or other, 
and the other one was Mary Heedlam. 

He said pleased to meet you and then 
stood there silently. 

“Say, Johnny, if you got nothing on 
the string, why don’t you come along 
with us? I've been trying to talk them 
into going over to the Blue Room for 
some dancing. What do you say, girls?” 

The younger one called Mary said, 
‘T've got to be going home. Janet, you 
can go, but Mom said for me to be in 
tight after the show.” 
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He put his hand on her shoulder and bent toward 
her. She drew away, “Please don’t—”' she said 
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DE PROFUNDIS 
By Pe  O * it 3. Fogarty | 


(Killed in Action—Germany—December 1944) 


Out of the flesh, the pulsing blood and bone, 
Out of the depth beyond the heart, out of 

My stark immortal soul, the sacred Love 

Of Christ burns flaming upward to atone 

For that unworthiness that is my own: 

The pagan laughter and the pagan lust, 

The quick indulgence of the will, the toss 

Of thirty silver pieces for the Cross, 

The unawareness that the living must 

Escape the lowly heritage of dust 

And so escaping, find at last the space 

Where are the winds, the sun-bright rain, where are 
The long courts that are still with Mary’s grace 
And all the quiet of her Morning Star. 
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THE ENGLISH NUNS IN THE 
CONCENTRATION CAMP 


By Sister Mary St Virginia, 2. V. M. 


Now at the hour of Prime my mind is musing 

On other women in the hour they rise 

To other cells and fetters not of their choosing, 

But praising still the Morning Star of all skies 

As they long have praised her name at early morning. 
Daughters of Mary—and England—, thinking Prime, 
They slip their prison shackles without warning 

To wardens whose only bars are space and time. 
Yet they vision no Nazareths or Bethlehems— 
Women longing for homeland as they pray—, 

No: with the heart's own wayward stratagems, 
They find Our Lady down another way: 

Fair as the moon last night upon the Thames, 
Terrible as the R.A.F. in battle array! 


Herb, evidently wanting to be alone 
with Janet, said to Johnny, “Well, why 
don’t you walk the kid home, Johnny?” 
He turned to Mary. “He is undoubtedly 
one of the bashfullest guys you ever met, 
so if you want to do anything on the way 
home, he won’t intrude on your thoughts.” 

Chey all laughed, and then Johnny 
found himself alone on the corner with 
the girl. She looked up at him -and 
smiled and said, “Shall we go? It’s not 
very far.” 

Johnny looked down at her. She 
seemed very young. Somehow he could 
see her going out with the soda jerker 
in the drug store. They walked along 
side by side a while. There were a lot of 
things he wanted to say to her, how glad 
he was to have met someone, and yet he 
could think of nothing that seemed 
quite proper. 





She said, “How do you like the army?” 

“Fine.” 

He moaned inside and thought, I sup- 
pose they have the same list of questions 
for every soldier. Strictly routine. 

He said, “What do you do, go to high 
school?” 

“Yes, I’m a senior this year. Did you 
go to high school?” 

“Yeah, I graduated in ’41. Went in 
the army right afterward.” 

She looked up at him. “You were 
across, weren’t you? Was it hard?” 

He thought, maybe she would under- 
stand, but said aloud, “It was rugged. 
There’s nothing like the U.S.A.” Sud- 
denly he said, “Look, I’m from Green- 
ville, Massachusetts. I’m twenty-one and 
I like to build things. I was a shoe clerk 
before I was drafted. Now that you know 
all that, let’s skip the preliminaries.” 
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She was silent. He stopped, then 
looked at her, full in the face. “I’m sor. 
ry, Mary. It’s just that you’re the first 
girl that I’ve walked along the street 
with in a Jong time. Before you know it, 
you'll be home and then I'll be gone. I, 
well, I just wanted to skip all the rou- 
tine things people say, and talk to you 
just like I'd talk to an old friend.” She 
only stared up at him. ‘‘Forget it, I guess 
it was a crazy thing to say.” 

She laid her hand on his arm and 
said, “I understand. Come on.” 

It started to rain then, and they ran 
down the street. She turned into a yard 
and he followed her up the steps to the 
porch. “Do you want to come in a 
while?” 

“Let’s just sit here and talk.” They sat 
on the chairs and for a moment there 
was silence. 

“Have you a girl, Johnny?” 

“A girl? No, I guess there wasn’t time 
for that. Of course, I had my crushes but 
nothing ever lasted. Guess I was too 
young.” He said to himself, maybe that’s 
what I want, love. Someone to love and 
come home to. Maybe all the guys in the 
books were right about the girl back 
home. 

They talked a lot then. He told her 
of his home town, about his mother, how 
he had a sister almost as old as Mary. He 
explained to her about the army and 
told her a little about D-Day. Not very 
much. You could never put it all into 
words. He even told her about the shoe 
store and the funny stories about the 
customers. It was good sitting there 
talking. 

It was getting late now, and so he 
stood up. “I guess I had better be going 
along.” 

She stood up, close to him. He could 
smell the perfume she wore. He put his 
hand on her shoulder and bent toward 
her. She drew away. “Please don’t,” she 
said. 

“I only wanted to...” 

“Never mind; good night.” Then she 
was gone into the house. 

He stood there for a moment, looking 
at the door. He mumbled half to himself 
... “Lonly wanted to say Thanks. . . .” 


T was midnight. The clock in the 

tower struck as the soldier walked up 
Main Street. He hurried because he 
wanted to make the twelve-ten bus back 
to camp. He kept his glance on the 
ground. There was something like tears 
in his eyes. 

Two men walked along toward him 
and passed him by. He bumped into one 
and said, “Pardon me.” He didn’t even 
look up. The two men walked along. 

One said, “He had one too many, | 

ess.” 

The other shrugged, “Yes, it’s a shame 


the way they act. Be glad when it’s all 


over with.” 
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An eyewitness re- 


port on Communist-controlled 


China that refutes much cur- 


rent misinformation 


HERE is a problem in China today 
—the problem of the Chinese Com- 
munists. But Americans will never un- 
derstand that problem until they realize 
the extent to which they have been vic- 
timized by partisan propaganda. 
Little service in getting at the truth 
about China’s internal cleavage is done 
by such reports as those of Brooks At- 
kinson, with his pronounced dislike for 
the Chinese Government and his unfair 
aiticism of it since General Stilwell’s 
removal; nor by reports from the head 
of our O.W.I. in Chungking, in copying 
down verbatim the radio propaganda in 
English of the Communist station in 
Yenan and sending it to Washington as 
factual news on China; nor by the book, 
Report From Red China, by my friend 
Harrison Forman, with its pages on 
pages and nearly complete chapters 
quoting the wonderful things the Com- 
munists say of themselves. The month 
and a half Forman and I spent in Red 
China were a waste of time if we should 
merely repeat the Communists’ own 
propaganda boasts. We could have got 
that right in Chungking from the book- 
lets that Red headquarters in China’s 
wartime capital distributed freely. 
Actually, the problem created by the 
Communist Party with its supporting 
army is not as important in itself as 
friends of the Chinese Communists 


would have us believe. According to 
figures given me by Communist leaders 
in China, their party members total less 
than one-fifth of one per cent of China’s 
population. The importance of the 


In the vastness of China, only a tiny area is Communist-held 
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break between the Communists and the 
legitimate government of China comes 
from the resulting treatment of China 
by foreign powers. 

The Border Region of Shensi-Kansu- 
Ningsia in Free China, with Yenan as 
headquarters, is the only area that can 
be called Red China. This comprises 
thirty-two hsien, or counties, out of the 
two thousand in all China. It is here in 
this sector in the north that Communists 
constitute the sole party, have their 
own government with various bureaus 
of finance, education, industry, etc., 
their own banks, and their own money. 
And they have their own army. “We 
have over eighty thousand regular 
armed troops here,” I was told by the 
Communists in Yenan. This agrees sub- 
stantially, not with the fantastic figures 
quoted by leftist propaganda here in 


The six foreign correspondents (I. to r.) 
Israel Epstein, Harrison Forman; rear: the author, Gunther Stein, and Mao-Tse- 
tung, leader of Communist Party. The picture was taken in Communist-held Yenan. 
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America, but with the “ninety thousand, 
in round figures” attributed to them by 
General Lo Tze-kai in Sian. 

It must be remembered that outside 
of Red China, the Communists are ac- 
tive in some guerrilla areas. These are 
localized in country sections around 
Japanese positions in Japanese Occu- 
pied China. Here the Communists have 
infiltrated. In general where guerrillas 
and their political commissars have 
usurped the sole armed leadership of 
the Chinese in harassing the Japs, these 
Communists and the local people have 
found a common basis of united action 
in defense against the Japanese. 

In Red China or elsewhere, there is 
no area today where Communist troops 
carry on a frontal war such as that 
continually maintained by the Central 
Government forces since July 1937. “In 


front: Maurice Votaw, Nikolai Protsenko, 
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October 1939,” I was told by the Com- 
munist General Wang Cheng, “forces 
under my command were recalled from 
North China to Shensi.” It was Mao 
Tse-tung, Chairman and dictator of the 
Chinese Communist Party, who recalled 
them, against orders of the Supreme 
Military Command of the National Mili- 
tary Council. That was the end of the 
Communists’ true frontal warfare. 

Just as so much of Europe is for- 
bidden tertitory to foreign correspond- 
ents right now, so Yenan has been 
sealed off from the eyes of outside ob- 
servers, including correspondents from 
other parts of Free China. The only 
time newspapermen as such were al- 
lowed in was when the Central Gov- 
ernment arranged with Yenan to allow 
fifteen correspondents to enter as a 
group for a conducted tour. Of these, 
nine were Chinese. The foreign cor- 
respondents numbered six, of which I 
was one. 

The others were Harrison Forman, 
representing the New York Herald- 
Tribune and some fifteen other publi- 
cations; Maurice Votaw, Secretary of 
the Sino-American Institute of Cultural 
Relations, representing the Baltimore 
Sun; Nikolai Protsenko, head of Tass 
News Agency in China; Gunther Stein, 
representing the Manchester Guardian in 
England and the Christian Science 
Monitor in Boston; and Israel Epstein, 
representing the Associated Press and 
the New York Times. I was representing 
[ue Sten and the China Correspondent. 

During our stay in Yenan we visited 
the Communists’ factories, their Yenan 
University, the high court, their medi- 
cal college and hospital, their bank, and 
were shown their Border Region Gov- 
ernment. We had _ conferences with 
groups of officials in each place. 

But at no time were we free to move 
about individually or without a govern- 
ment guide. We were each given a spe- 
ial badge called “The Sino-Foreign 
Press Party.” Without that badge we 
could go nowhere. Any place to which 
we were taken showed obvious signs 
f having been prepared for our eyes. 

Sometimes plans went awry and our 
tour could not be conducted according 
to schedule—as when on one of our 
excursions we unexpectedly arrived at 
the 718th Regiment Barracks in Ma 
Fang. Our group had been delayed so 
long that the place arranged for us for 
lunch could not be reached. As we en- 
tered through the gates of the barracks, 
the Soviet symbols, the hammer and 
sickle, were right over the triangle of the 
rch, and on each gate post was a large 
red star. In the dining hall there were 
three pictures. One was of Mao Tse- 
tung, head of the Communist Party. One 

is of General Chu Teh, head of the 


Communist Army. In the center was a 
picture of Stalin. 

It was on this occasion that I first 
noticed that Nikolai Protsenko of Tass 
was called privately for a conference 
with the officials. This same thing hap- 
pened several times later. Obviously the 
Russian correspondent could know 
things we shouldn't. 

In traveling around Yenan and its 
environs, one of the things that struck 
us most forcibly was the absolute lack 
of freedom of movement. A special road 
pass must be obtained for each time a 
person wishes to leave his residential 
locality. One young man, escaping from 
his job on the Communist paper, the 
Liberation Daily, was held in the cus- 
tody of the Peace Preservation Bureau 
for nine months. The only positive 
evidence against him was that he had 
no lu t’iao, no road pass. 

Of course, other charges were made 
by the Peace Preservation Bureau. Such 
custody is without court trial: Only 
abject confession will bring the case to 
court. There is no trial in Red China 





> Never argue at the dinner table, 

for the one who is not hungry al- 

ways gets the best of the argument. 
—WHATELY 





without previous confession of guilt. 
We talked to this man in jail, but only 
in the presence of the High Court Judge 


_and other Communist officials. Yet even 


in their presence, he stated his igno- 
rance of the other charges made against 
him. 

There is the case of an elderly Cath- 
olic priest, Father Thomas Liu Ju-jang. 
He had been arrested July 20, 1943, on 
suspicion, and charged with having a 
gun. Confession of his crime was of 
course impossible. If he confessed he 
would have had to give up a gun which 
he had never had. Since he could not be 
brought to trial without confessing, he 
was held by the Peace Preservation 
Bureau at Sui Teh until he became sick 
and died in the beginning of January 
1944. 

One notable omission in our round 
of sight-seeing was the Political Pris- 
oners’ Camp at Hsaio Pien Ku. When 
I asked about visiting there, I was told 
that it was “just a summer camp—noth- 
ing to see.” 

Nowhere did we find any evidence 
of freedom of speech or of the press. 
Information from the outside world is 
rigidly suppressed. The Communist 
Party publishes the four-page Liberation 
Daily. This paper is for the masses. It is 
the most seditious sheet found in any 
country at war. It seems to be dedicated 
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to the abuse of the National Govern. 
ment at Chungking; to undermining 
the confidence of the commen people 
in the Government of China; to rejoic- 
ing over Japanese victories when the 
Chinese National Army is the victim; 
and to the suppression of news. The 
people in Red China are kept in com- 
plete ignorance of even their own 
country. 

During our stay in Yenan we were 
taken for a long visit to the Hsin Hwa 
News Agency. They had forty radio 
operators taking down dispatches of all 
the news-disseminating agencies of the 
world—Reuters, AP, UP, Tass, Domei, 
Central News Agency. It was a well-or- 
ganized agency, but the news gathered 
is not for the people; nor is it for the 
lesser Communists either. It is printed 
in a paper called the Communist Paper, 
and is marked “for filing and reference 
only.” It goes only to the leading Com- 
munists. Incidentally, no Chungking 
paper is permitted in Yenan; but a 
Communist paper is published in 
Chungking. 

One day in Yenan, we picked up on 
our radio at the hotel, a resumé from 
San Francisco of a speech Chiang Kai- 
shek made. That day there wasn’t even 
a mention of the speech in the Libera- 
tion Daily (for the masses). I asked the 
head of the newspaper why. “Oh,” he 
said, “we weren’t able to get it.” That 
same day the Communist Paper (for the 
inner Communist circle), of which I 
managed to get a copy, carried the 
entire speech. ‘ 

In Red China, there is a complete 
line of cleavage between the people 
and the Communist rulers, in residence, 
in recreation—the rulers and the sub- 
dued. It is the only place in all China 
where the people are afraid to talk, 
where they avoid a stranger instead of, 
as elsewhere, gathering around in curi- 
osity and good humor. It is because spies 
are everywhere (I learned that in Yenan 
alone, the Communists have four schools 
training over 10,000 cadres, or spies), 
and we were never unescorted. 

Political freedom is as much denied 
as freedom of speech or travel. The 
Communists call their system of gov- 
ernment the “New Democracy.” It has 
all the window-dressing of democratic 
terminology. There is a ‘central govern- 
ing body at Yenan which unifies the 
executive, legislative, and judiciary,” as 
Comrade Lo Mai, Secretary General of 
the Government, told us. But the eight- 
een members of this government com- 
mittee were all handpicked by Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung and were then voted in 
unanimously. The same is true of the 
nine members of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the People’s Political Assembly. 

What is the philosophy of government 
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in Red China? “You can say that Marx- 
jm and Marxist methods are the basis 
of our educational system,’” we were 
told by Comrade Chao Yang, President 
of Yenan University. This point was 
only accentuated when the interpreter 
(four of the foreign correspondents un- 
derstood no Chinese) tried to correct 
this slip from the new line of phrase- 
ology. He added in his translation, “At 
present we do not intend to carry out 


Communism in China. So, in this uni- 


yersity, the Communist culture is not 
followed, but rather the New De- 
mocracy.” 

However, Mao Tse-tung himself said, 
“Individualistic production is the basis 
of feudal rule and has plunged the 
peasantry into everlasting poverty and 
privation. The only way to overcome 
such a state is to pass gradually to col- 
lectivism.” I was not surprised when 
visiting Mao Tse-tung—I had four in- 
terviews with him, personally—to see his 
inner sanctum decorated with one and 
only one picture—the picture of Stalin. 

Naturally, I was intensely interested 
in the state of religion in Yenan. It had 
once been a flourishing vicariate (dio- 
cese) with 18,000 Catholics; with a noble 
Gothic church within the walled city of 
Yenan, and chapels in each of the larger 
towns of the area; with priests, foreign 
or native, in every town; with numerous 
Sisters, mostly Chinese. 


I found that Mass had not been said. 


in Yenan for eight years. 

No evidences of things Catholic re- 
mained, except the Cathedral. This was 
used as an assembly hall and theater 
for Yenan University. The noble Gothic 
church within the walled city had been 
demolished. The Communist leaders 
told me that the Jap bombs destroyed it. 
I found out that, not the Jap bombs, 
but the Communists themselves tore it 
down and used the material for their 
own buildings outside the walled city. 
The same is true of the Protestant 
church within the walled city. I found 
that only a handful of Catholics re- 
mained in Yenan, some 240. In the 
whole of Red’ China there is now not 
one church open, not one Sister, not 
one priest, except he work undercover. 

Shortly after my arrival at Yenan, I 
asked to have the Catholics of the city 
brought in to talk to me. The Com- 
munists agreed. But I waited day after 
day and week after week. Not one 
Catholic was brought. Finally, I de- 
manded to go out to visit the group of 
Catholics who lived about three miles 
outside the walled city. 

The Catholics were happy to see me. 
But I sensed an atmosphere of fear. 
The cadres were all around. I an- 
nounced that I would say Mass next 
morning in the Cathedral. 
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Southern Comfort 


> This little yarn about two tired boys near a ramshackle farm house 
down south proves that you must work for the good things in life. One. 





hi 


of them lay down in the shade 
of a big tree, while the other 
stood idly by, shuffling his toes 
in the dirt. 

Finally, the reclining lad 
looked up and said to his com- 
panion, “Looky here, brother, 
if you wants to lay down, you’se 
got to make the effort!” 





In preparation for Mass the next day, 
I suggested that the Catholics prepare 
to go to Confession. Much to my sur- 
prise, there was no response. The Cath- 
olics turned the question aside by say- 
ing, “Wait a while.” Suspecting some- 
thing wrong, I stood up and made 
toward the kitchen, saying, “I’m going 
to get a drink of water.” This left little 
excuse for the Communist spies to 
follow me. In the kitchen I asked one 
of the Catholics why they did not go 
to confession. “We are all afraid,” was 
the answer. I tried to be encouraging: 
“Mao Tse-tung has assured me that you 
can follow out the practices of your 
Faith here.”” He answered, “You do not 
understand, Father. After you leave, 
they will call us in and terrify us.” 
There was only one thing to do. I passed 
the word around and gave general ab- 
solution. 

In one group there were fourteen chil- 
dren to be baptized. I was asking an 
elderly lady in charge for the data— 
names, date and place of birth, parents, 
etc.—when I was interrupted by one of 
the group, speaking in perfect English: 
“What are you asking those questions 
for?”” His tone was insolent. “Have you 
any authority here?” he went on. It was 
one of the spies from the near-by Yenan 
University. When I complained to the 
higher Communists about his interfer- 
ence, I was told, “There have been some 
lesser cadres who in their ignorance have 
not shown a good spirit toward Catho- 
lics.” I could well imagine how these 
“lesser” cadres terrorize the poor, de- 
fenseless people. 

Although there was little freedom of 
anything in Yenan, the Communists 
pointed with great pride to the “stage 
of success” attained in their plan to have 
everyone “well-fed aud well-clothed.” 
Around Yenan it did look that way, al- 
though there was little of beauty, noth- 
ing fancy; no nice feminine touch in the 
baggy, untailored jacket - and - trousers 
uniform of the women and girls. But 
the “success” did not seem to have 
reached very far beyond the Communist 
center. 


I confess to a genuine liking for many 
of the Communists I met. But it is their 
set-up, their system, that is the main 
consideration. With the Chinese Com- 
munists as with all Communists, the 
main fault is that the most important 
things are not held in common, not even 
allowed to the men and women under 
their power. Communism in China is 
of a piece with Communism everywhere. 
“The Chinese Communist Party,” says 
Mao Tse-tung, “has no principles of its 
own. It needs none. We have the prin- 
ciples of International Communism.” 

The strategy of Communist leaders 
during the stay of the Press Party in 
Yenan was to allow the lesser Commu- 
nists to impress us with a desire for a 
settlement with the Central Government 
(which they insist on calling the Kuo- 
mintang). These lesser Communists car- 
ried out their part well—emotionally so. 
But the trick was that only the decision 
of Mao Tse-tung could bring about such 
a settlement. 

The truth of the matter is that it is 
too much to the advantage of the Com- 
munists not to make a settlement. Their 
propaganda friends in the United States 
can thus make out a better case against 
the Government of China. The Japanese 
invasion of China has given the Com- 
munists the best opportunity possible. 
They can sneak into the country sections 
around the Japanese bases and take over 
the leadership of the people. When they 
find rivals in these sections in the Cen- 
tral Government officials and units of 
the National Army (these are in most 
parts even of Occupied China), the 
Communists try to drive out or even kill 
their rivals. They themselves have ad- 
mitted to some such “incidents.” The 
longer this break goes on between the 
small minority of Communists and the 
Central Government and the people, the 
more opportunities for spreading their 
leadership present themselves. 

This is why the few who have sincere- 
ly worked on Mao Tse-tung to make 
him accept a settlement have found him 
sO exasperating in his refusal. These 
are facts Americans should know. 
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Institution of Extreme Unction 


\Vhen did Our Lord institute the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction?—B.M.K., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


We do not know when the Sacrament of Extreme Unction 
was instituted. The only way this could be known would be 
from a record of the event in the New Testament. Such a 
record, however, was not made by any of the Evangelists. Does 
this create an uncertainty about the fact of Our Lord’s having 
instituted Extreme Unction as a Sacrament? It would if the 
question were to be settled on purely historical grounds. In 
this matter, as in so many others, something more than his- 
tory is involved. 

The New Testament is not a complete record of Our Lord’s 
life and work. Above all it is not the final religious authority 
on the revelation of Christ. Christ instituted a Church and 
to this fact the New Testament bears historical witness. To 
that Church He gave authority to teach in His name and 
He guaranteed that authority against error. Before a single 
of the New Testament was written, the Church was 
carrying on her mission and she is doing the same today as 
she has from the first Pentecost. Not the dead text of Scrip- 
ture but the living voice of the Church brings to us the 
complete teaching of Christ. 

From the very beginning of the Christian era the Church, 
with authority to teach what Christ has revealed, has con- 
Extreme Unction one of the Sacraments instituted 
by Christ. Although it does not give us the time of the insti- 
tution of this Sacrament, the New Testament reveals the 
practice of the ancient Church when St. James the Apostle 
says in his Epistle: “Is any one among you sick? Let him bring 
in the presbyters of the Church, and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord. And the 
prayer of faith will save the sick man, and the Lord will 
raise him up, and if he be in sin, they shall be forgiven him” 
(5:14,15). 
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Italian Popes 


In a discussion recently with a non-Catholic friend the 
point was raised as to why the pope is invariably an Italian. 
Will you please recommend a source of information on 
papal elections?—J.s., ONEIDA, N. Y. 


It is true that the popes have usually been natives of what 
we now know as the territory of Italy, but it is by no means 
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universally true. In the.Middle Ages there were French, Ger- 
man, and British popes, as well as Italian. During the Re- 
naissance the custom of electing an Italian became firmly 
established, and since the election of the Dutchman Adrian V1 
in 1522 this tradition has not been broken. 

Both Catholics and non-Catholics fail to appreciate a fact 
which has an important bearing on this subject. The papacy 
is not an isolated or independent office. A man becomes pope 
because he is the Bishop of Rome. He is not the Bishop of 
Rome because he is the pope. The reason for this is that 
Christ Himself appointed St. Peter the head of His Church, 
and the Bishop of Rome is the successor of St. Peter. While 
it is not absolutely necessary that it be so, it seems only natu- 
ral that Rome being an Italian city should have an Italian 
bishop. 

The manner of electing the Bishop of Rome has varied in 
the course of time. In the early days the people of Rome 
elected their bishop. Then the election was confined to the 
clergy and later, with the development of the College of 
Cardinals, the cardinals alone were given the right to select 
the Bishop of Rome. There are three classes of cardinals; 
cardinal bishop, cardinal priest, and cardinal deacon. The 
cardinal bishops are bishops of six suburban sees in the 
vicinity of Rome. The cardinal priests and deacons, no mat- 
ter where they reside, are in charge of a church in Rome and 
therefore members of the Roman clergy. When the cardinals 
assemble to elect a pope they are not strictly speaking acting 
as representatives of the Universal Church. They are the 
priests of the Diocese of Rome, plus a few neighboring 
bishops, meeting to elect their bishop. 

To Catholics the nationality of the pope is no problem at 
all. To some non-Catholics it may appear that it ought to 
be a problem. The reason for this is that since the revolt 
against the Universal Church in the sixteenth century, Protes 
tantism has identified itself in varying degrees with particular 
nationalities and states. 

For information on papal elections and kindred subjects 
we recommend White Smoke over the Vatican, by Don 
Sharkey. 


Saint Oscar 
Is there a saint by the name of Oscar?—o.7., NEW YORK 
Oscar is a form of the name Anschar. St. Anschar was born 


in 801 near Amiens and at an early age became a monk. 
When King Harold of Denmark returned to his throne after 
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being in exile he took Anschar with him. During his absence 
from Denmark, King Harold had become a Christian, and 
his purpose in bringing Anschar and his companions back 
to his country was that they might labor for the conversion 
of the Danes. The evangelization of Denmark was very suc- 
cessful, and later the missionary work of Anschar was ex- 
tended to Sweden and Norway. 

At a later date Anschar was named Archbishop of Ham- 
burg with jurisdiction over the missions in the Scandinavian 
countries. When Hamburg was destroyed in 845 by an in- 
cursion of heathen Northmen, the archbishop continued his 
work for the Church under trying circumstances. Due to the 
disturbed conditions Denmark and Sweden were cut off from 
the Church and fell back into idolatry. In spite of this, 
Anschar never gave up hope of returning to labor in those 
countries. This he was able to do after being named to the 
archbishopric of Bremen. His work bore fruit and he was 
able to leave many well-established foundations in the care 
of zealous pastors before his return to Bremen where he 
died in 865. His feast is commemorated on February 3. 


The Church and Psychiatry 


What is the Church’s attitude regarding the teachings 
of psychiatry and its treatment of the mentally ill?—c.r., 
UTICA, N.Y. 


If this question implies that there is-a conflict between 
Catholic teaching and real psychiatry the answer must be 
that there is no conflict. In fact there is no more conflict 
than there is between the teachings of the Church and the 
reputable practice of any branch of medical science. 

It must be admitted, however, that there is a decided con- 
flict between the moral and doctrinal teachings of the Catho- 
lic Church and the theories of individual psychiatrists. Many 
of these latter are materialists or agnostics, or approve prac- 
tices contrary to Christian morality. Strictly speaking none 
of these objectionable points of view has a necessary connec- 
tion with psychiatry but are involved in the individual psy- 
chiatrist’s attitude toward God, the world, and man. The 
trouble in such cases is not with psychiatry but with the men 
who incorporate in their theories and practice their own 
materialistic conceptions and total rejection of spiritual 
values. Not only are these men wrong speculatively, but in 
practice they do untold harm to patients under their care. It 
is such practitioners who bring psychiatry into ill repute. 


Oliver Cromwell 


I have heard Oliver Cromwell appraised with the mast 
famous rulers of England. I would appreciate having you 
explain his position in English government, especially with 
relation to Ireland and the Church.—r. 0’B., MAPLE- 
WOOD, N.J. 


Opinions concerning Cromwell’s place as a ruler vary con- 
siderably. It must be admitted that he took over power in a 
most trying time. He ruled by virtue of the army which he 
had created and was to a great extent successful in promoting 
prosperity and enforcing law. As Lord Protector from 1653 to 
1658 he ruled as autocratic dictator because he found it im- 
possible to work with parliament. The experiment in govern- 
ment introduced by Cromwell ended with his death, for his 
son who succeeded him soon abdicated and the exiled Charles 
II was called to the throne in 1660. One good effect of the 
Puritan Revolution was that the tyranny of Cromwell's army 
taught the English people to abhor militarism. 

When it comes to saying something of Cromwell's relations 
to Ireland and the Catholic Church we think of the words 
Clarendon spoke of him, “a brave, bad man, with all the 
wickedness for which hell fire is prepared.” Cromwell was 
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the most fanatical of Puritans who accepted the Calvinistic 
theology that God’s absolute sovereignty left no free will in 
man. According to Calvin, God had predestined His elect 
for eternal salvation and all the rest of mankind to everlast- 
ing damnation. Grace was given to the elect and they had 
no choice but to receive it. The nonelect, being doomed to 


- hell, could do nothing to avert it no matter how well they 


behaved. With this terrifying doctrine in their souls, the 
Calvinistic Puritans looked upon their political enemies as 
the nonelect, the enemies of the Lord of Hosts to be extermi- 
nated. Inspired with this spirit, Cromwell did whatever he 
could in England, Ireland, and on the Continent to destroy 
the Catholic Church. 

Cromwell invaded Ireland in 1649 and in September of 
that year captured Drogheda. He massacred the garrison and 
almost all the civilians. The victims numbered about three 
thousand, and many eyewitness accounts of the savagery are 
still extant. The next massacre was at Wexford. This was 
particularly infamous because the capitulation was made on 
the solemn agreement that all lives would be spared. Did this 
disturb Cromwell's conscience? Not at all. In fact he justified 
it on the ground that merciless barbarity would so cow the 
Irish that the war would be over the sooner. (By the way, 
have we not heard this same kind of reasoning during the 
present war?) The war in Ireland dragged on for three years. 
In the meantime Cromwell returned to England and the war 
became a little less brutal. Each defeated garrison was allowed 
to leave the country, and of soldiers alone some 34,000 went 
into exile. 

After the victory was complete Cromwell’s government de- 
vised a plan to destroy the Irish as a people. No Catholics 
were allowed to own land except in Connaught. Thousands 
were condemned to death and other thousands were sold as 
slaves in the West Indies. Many of the condemned made good 
their escape, but at least 200 were put to death. Cromwell's 
policy in Ireland was nothing less than the spoliation of a 
whole people, and it was no fault of his that the Irish sur- 
vived to carry on a struggle for freedom from foreign domina- 
tion. In the Ireland of the seventeenth century we have a 
preview of twentieth century totalitarianism’s way of dealing 
with “inferior” and “bourgeois” peoples. 


Psychiana 


Some information about Frank B. Robinson’s new quasi- 
religion, Psychiana, would be appreciated. In one of his 
advertisements he says in part: “We say to you that the 
new concept of God places at the disposal of all men, of 
all races, colors, and creeds—the Power of Almighty God. 
We are not talking about Jesus Christ here, nor are we 
talking about the Virgin Mary, with all due respect to all 
those who subscribe to this religious philosophy. We do 
not recognize either of these two. We believe the entire 
theory of a virgin-born crucified God came to us from the 
far older religion of the Hindoo. We are quite sure we 
can prove that.” How can such claims be made?—G.x. 
GARRETT PARK, MD. 


How can Dr. Robinson make such claims? The answer is 
simple. The easiest thing in the world is to make claims. It 
is quite another thing to substantiate them. Many a patent 
medicine peddler has claimed to have the remedy for all 
human ills, and there are any number of men (some harm- 
less, others not so harmless) who claim to be Napoleon or 
some other historical character. So it is not the making of 
claims that really counts, unless we are dealing with the very 
gullible, but proving them. 

Robinson runs a mail order business. His “religion” has 
been built up by advertising. His headquarters at present are 
located at Moscow, Idaho, and his latest title is given as “The 
Right Reverend Frank B. Robinson, D.D., Ph.D., Bishop of 
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Idaho, Byzantine American Catholic Church—Eastern Rite.” 

rhe “Bishop” left home at an early age and became a 
pharmacist in Belleville, Ontario. He became associated with 
the Salvation Army for a time and also attended McMaster 
University and its Bible school in Hamilton, Ontario. He was 
ordained a Baptist minister. His degrees of “D.D.” and “Doc- 


torate in Psychology” were received from the College of . 


Divine Metaphysics in Indianapolis. 
Che revelation of “Psychiana” burst upon the world in the 


form of an advertisement in a “psychology” magazine seven- 
teen years ago. The ad brought 2,852 replies and Robinson 
was off to a new career. A little more than a year ago he 
claimed that Psychiana literature was going into more than 


500,000 homes every month and boasted that his is “the only 
religion in the world built by paid black and white adver- 
tising, 

He has never been very modest concerning the wonderful 
things he can reveal as is evident from the quotation in the 
question. Some other claims are interesting, such as to impart 
“a new and revolutionary religious teaching based entirely on 
the misunderstood sayings of the Galilean Carpenter, and 
designed to show how we may find, understand, and use the 
same identical power which Jesus used in performing His 
so-called miracles.” Psychiana, the new prophet says, “be- 
lieves and teaches that it is today possible for every normal 
human being, understanding the spiritual law as Christ un- 
derstood it, to duplicate every work that the Carpenter of 
Galilee ever did.” 

In a full page ad in the March 10, 1945, issue of Editor 
and Publisher the founder of Psychiana says: “When the 
Psychiana Religion came into being some 17 years ago, 
thoughtless men attacked it ruthlessly and most mercilessly. 
They wrote letters to newspapers and magazines, suggesting 
that the movement was a ‘racket’ and asking newspapers and 
magazines to refuse advertising copy of the Psychiana Re- 
ligion. . . . But because of the truth inherent in the ‘Psy- 
chiana’ religion and its founder, it grows faster than ever 
before.” 

One observation will conclude our remarks about the 
Right Reverend Frank B. Robinson, D.D., Ph.D., Bishop of 
idaho, Byzantine American Catholic Church—Eastern Rite. 
In spite of “the truth inherent in the ‘Psychiana’ religion 
and its founder” we have never read nor heard of either the 
founder or any of his mail-order disciples being able to 
duplicate any, to say nothing of their being able “to dupli- 
cate every work that the Carpenter of Galilee ever did.” 


Saint Bernadette and Lourdes 


1) Is St. Bernadette’s feast day on February 11 or 18?— 
].F., ROCHESTER, ‘N.Y. 

2) I have just returned from seeing the picture “The 
Song of Bernadette.” I am confused about the rose bush 
in the picture. It seems to me that I read at one time that 
the bush bloomed and that Bernadette brought a rose to 
the Dean. Will you give a short account of St. Bernadette’s 
life?—A.C., RANKIN, PA. 


1) According to the decree of her canonization, the feast 
of St. Bernadette is to be commemorated on April 16, the 
anniversary of her death which occurred on that date in 1879. 

2) The humble girl of Lourdes to whom Our Lady ap- 
peared in 1858 was born on January 7, 1844, the eldest of a 
family of six. She was christened Marie Bernarde but was 
known to her family and friends by the more affectionate 
name of Bernadette. Her family was very poor, and from her 
earliest years she suffered not only from the privations of 
poverty but also was afflicted with asthma and other ailments. 
She was also a victim of cholera during the epidemic of 1854. 
Due to her poor health and the poverty of her family her 
education was neglected, and she was looked upon and no 
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doubt was a dull pupil. Although notably pious, obedient, 
and kind to all her associates, her formal religious instruction 
had been neglected. This accounts for the fact that although 
she was fourteen years of age at the time of the first appari- 
tion (February 11, 1858), she had not yet made her first 
Holy Communion. 

The story of the apparitions at Lourdes and the events 
that accompanied them are too well known to need detailing 
here. It should be noted, however, that there were eighteen 
apparitions in all, the first on February 11, 1858, and the last 
on July 16, 1858. 

As recorded in authentic sources, the incident about the 
rose bush was due to a remark of Abbé Peyramale. When 
the story of the first apparitions had created a sensation in 
Lourdes the priest was. not at all convinced that Bernadette 
was not a victim of hallucinations. In this he used good 
judgment and reflected the general attitude of the Church 
in such cases. While admitting the possibility of miracles and 
other supernatural interventions, it is not the policy ot 
Church authorities to accept them without critical examina- 
tion as to the authenticity of particular cases. It was because 
he was determined not to act hastily and rashly in the case 
of Bernadette that Abbé Peyramale was rather brusque with 
her at first and even proposed a test of his own to prove the 
truth of her story. He said to Bernadette: “if the Lady is 
really she whose name you suggest I can offer her a means 
of establishing her identity. You say she is in the habit of 
standing over a. wild-rose bush. You have only to ask her 
to make it bloom suddenly one of these days in the presence 
of the crowd.” 

In her complete simplicity and obedience, Bernadette 
conveyed the message on the occasion of the next apparition, 
but the rose bush did not bloom. There was no need for any 
isolated prodigy of this kind. Bernadette’s integrity and the 
truth of her supernatural experiences were to be proved in 
God's own way to the satisfaction later on of Abbé Peyramale 
and of the highest authority in the Church. 

A short time after the experiences at the grotto, Bernadette 
retired to a hospice in Lourdes which was in charge of the 
Sisters of Charity of Nevers. It was her desire to become a 
Carmelite nun but her poor health ruled out that vocation. 
While she was anxious to enter the religious life, she did 
not know where to go. She was not particularly attracted at 
first to a vocation with the Sisters of Charity but finally in 
1866 she departed from Lourdes and entered their novitiate 
at Nevers where she spent the remaining years of her life. She 
died in the thirty-sixth year of her age and the twelfth of 
her religious profession. On June 14, 1925, the ceremony of 
her beatification took place at St. Peter’s in Rome and on 
December 8, 1933, the feast of her Lady’s Immaculate Con- 
ception, Bernadette of Lourdes was canonized. 


Saint Patricia 


Recently I heard that there is a St. Patricia and that her 
feast is celebrated on August 26.—P.K., ELMHURST, L. I. 


Patricia (or Patritia) is the feminine form of the Latin 
proper name, Patritius, which in English is Patrick. St. 
Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland and whose feast is cele- 
brated on March 17, may be considered the patron of those 
named Patricia. 

There are also two saints by the name of Patricia men- 
tioned in the Roman Martyrology. A St. Patricia who is 
commemorated on March 13, was martyred with her husband, 
St. Macedonius, at Nicomedia in the fourth century. Another 
St. Patricia, whose feast is observed on August 25, was a 
Christian maiden of Constantinople. While on a pilgrimage 
she died at Naples where a church was built in her honor. 

As far as we are able to discover there is no St. Patricia 
commemorated on August 26. 
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I. the trend toward 
economic planning leading to 


all-out government control? 


FEW months ago, a delayed ac- 
tion bomb was gently deposited in 
many American households. The action 
occurred when Reader's Digest sum- 
marized Friedrich Hayek’s The Road to 
Serfdom. Here was a warning that the 
democracies, while fighting Fascism on 
the battlefront, were admitting it on 
the home front. The argument was that 
the trend toward economic planning 
inevitably leads to a totalitarian state. 
Havek’s thesis, in a nutshell, is that 
there is no middle ground between free 
enterprise and totalitarianism. Any kind 
of over-all control ultimately means ab- 
solute government power over economic 
life. 

Hayek opposes business domination 
through monopolistic understandings 
just as strongly as he does the brave 
new worlds of the liberals. He does not 
defend laissez-faire individualism. He 
accepts social legislation which would 
prevent economic relations from be- 
coming a savage struggle in which only 
the ruthless would survive. But with 
these limitations, business must be free. 
Competition, rather than over-all plan- 
ning, must determine the day-to-day 
workings of the economic system. 

It would be impossible to discuss 
this provocative book without writing 
another book. This article proposes rath- 
er to glance over a few case histories of 
current American situations in the light 
of Hayek's arguments. Most of the 
trends discussed would fall into his 
category of first steps to totalitarianism. 
Yet each of these trends would find de- 
fenders within Catholic circles, which 
are naturally just as opposed to the all- 
powerful state. 

The purpose of the article is to pro- 
voke discussion, possibly soul searchings, 
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rather than to reach definite conclu- 
sions. The writer is impressed by the 
thesis of the book now so widely dis- 
cussed. At the same time, he recognizes 
its limitations. It is basically negative, 
warning against treacherous shoals. But 
it does not afford a detailed chart out- 
lining the correct channel. Much less 
does it tell us how society is to be 
guided into a safe and constructive path. 

We begin the case histories with a 
question concerning labor relations. Is 
government intervention in the field 
of labor disputes weakening our <co- 
nomic democracy? Many hold that col- 
lective bargaining is moribund today, 
and that government dictates determine 
almost every phase of employer-labor 
relationships. Those who hold this point 
of view constitute a motley group with 
little in common. All admit the present 
necessity of the War Labor Board, but 
few of this group want its continuance 
in any form after the war. Such appears 
to be the definite opinion of William 
Leiserson, Robert Watt, and John L. 
Lewis. These three feel that organized 
labor has virtually abdicated its func- 
tion today. Furthermore, they hold that 
this trend antedated the war. To a limited 


‘ degree, this view is shared by Philip 


Murray and William Green. The famous 
labor-management charter signed earlier 
this year by these representatives of 
labor, together with some leaders of 
business, was more than a peace treaty 
between traditional enemies. It also 
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contained a declaration of independence. 
Business and labor agreed not only to 
co-operate, but to do so without the aid 
of government. 

Of course, this declaration of inde- 
pendence is meant to be relative. There 
is scarcely a responsible labor leader 
who would favor repeal of the Wagner 
Act or of wage and hour legislation. 
But many have feared that the friend- 
liness of the New Deal could easily have 
degenerated into an enfeebling pater- 
nalism. To them, labor is strong when 
it holds the loyalties of its members 
through its own demonstrations of 
power, rather than through its friends 
in court. 

At the opposite extreme are those 
who hold that the strength of labor 
derives from its ability to win gov- 
ernment favor. Those holding this 
viewpoint are likewise diverse in char- 
acter. Among them certainly are the 
left-wing and Communist groups, who 
seek a permanent no-strike pledge, even 
after the war. The logic of this position 
inevitably leads to government control 
of labor relations. If labor yields the 
weapon of economic pressure, what is 
left but political pressure? Yet, para- 
doxically, many conservatives also em- 
brace this point of view. In their emo- 
tional reaction to the turmoil and strife 
of peacetime labor relations, these nor- 
mally cautious thinkers would enhance 
tremendously the power of government 
over the citizen. 
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\gain, it would appear that the phi- 
losophy behind those who direct labor's 
PAC is one of increased government 
power controlled by labor. Here is no 
question of labor's right to elect friendly 
officials. Nor are we presently concerned 
with the controversy over Communist 


control of PAC. For the record, this 


writer agrees with Father William 
Smith, S.J., that this control was more 
widespread than was generally realized. 
In the present context, however, the 
point is that PAC would channel much 
of labor's energies into the political bat- 
tle for control of government. Labor 
would become a bloc, to profit when it 
won, but to lose out if a coalition com- 


bined against it. 


SIGN of the trend toward omni- 
A competent government was noted 
in the current controversy over the guar- 
anteed annual wage. One normally as- 
tute observer in a Catholic journal pro- 
posed that government guarantee 75 
per cent of the wage agreed upon by 
collective bargaining! This would put 
Washington into economic life with a 
vengeance, unless the writer were to 
suggest that government should exercise 
no control at all over the distribution 
of its largesse. Yet this observer was 
probably more penetrating in his dis- 
cernment than were labor leaders who 
might expect such a wage from industry 
alone. Industry could guarantee an 
annual wage only if its output in turn 
were free from serious fluctuations. Ac- 
tually, in the heavy industries where 
this demand is being pushed, stability 
is more the exception than the rule. If 
steel is producing at 30 per cent of 
capacity, could it possibly pay a wage 
bill based on a normal output, say, of 
70 per cent of capacity? If steel cannot 
pay, then Uncle Sam must! 

The same attitude prevails quite 
openly in some of the labor and liberal 
measures for full employment after the 
war. By one device or other, the govern- 
ment would underwrite peak output of 
the economic system. The possible effect 
of such policies upon national credit are 
usually dismissed as details raised by 
narrow-minded conservatives. 

As a final case history, we might .note 
the current American interpretation of 
the plea of Pope Pius XI for a func- 
tional rather than a competitive society. 
rhe Holy Father would substitute a 
spirit of co-operation for economic war- 
fare. While admitting a certain useful- 


ness for competition, he would not have 
it the sole law of economic life. He 
would have society organized according 
to common interests and not merely in 
terms of conflict and strife. In this con- 
nection, the Pontiff speaks favorably of 
the medieval guild system at its best, 
when normal principles pervaded eco- 
nomic life. 

It might be questioned whether the 
application of these principles found in 
current Catholic literature in this coun- 
try would attain the aims of the Holy 
Father. As frequently interpreted, the 
encyclical is held to favor a modified 
NRA, with labor’s power enhanced and 
the power of government weakened. 
Labor and industry would plan together 
their common problems on the indus- 
try level, with higher councils co-ordinat- 
ing all industries. 

The complexity of such a system in 
the American economy would be beyond 
description. We have seen three ex- 
amples of a controlled economy in re- 
cent decades: the two wars, and the 
NRA. If we exclude war as abnormal, 
we find that under the NRA business 
almost invariably sought to raise prices 
and curtail output. New investment in 
a field was discouraged. Logically, such 
practices mean collective economic hara- 
kiri, since the resultant mass unemploy- 
ment would be political dynamite. Nor 
is it clear that conditions would be im- 
proved if labor had more say in draw- 
ing up codes regulating prices, invest- 
ment, and output. Instances we have of 
labor-capital collaboration along these 
lines, as in the building trades, show 
that labor often has been as short- 
sighted as management. Organized work- 
ers generally are satisfied to seek high 
wages, even if this leads to high prices 
and restricted output. 

When these points are raised in dis- 
cussions of the subject, the answer is 
that government should then intervene 
for the public interest. But democracy 
is government by pressure groups. Could 
a democratic government withstand the 
combined force of labor and capital? 
Are we not led to Hayek’s argument that 
all-out economic planning inevitably 
means all-out government control? 

These are a few scattered cases where 
American liberal groups are taking paths 
which apparently lead to ever-increasing 
‘government power. In some of these 
steps they are receiving encouragement 
from the liberal wing of Catholic 
thought. It may well be that Hayek's 
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» The poet Milton was asked by a friend if he intended having his 
daughters instructed in various foreign languages. 
“Oh, no!” he replied. “One tongue is enough for any woman.” 


_ the end of the road, not the beginning. 
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arguments are sound, and that this trend 
is dangerous. But this does not mean 
that our conservatives can raise a joy- 
ful whoop and prepare to return to 
the gay twenties. If government is not 
to guarantee full employment, then in- 
dustry must. If free enterprise is to 
survive, it must be free, not monopo- 
listic, and enterprising, not stagnant. 
It must accept the challenge of critical 
economic problems in the spirit of Eric 
Johnston and of the Committee for 
Economic Development. It must provide 
jobs and harmonious relations with the 
workers it hires. If it fails to do this, 
it can hardly complain when others step 
in to save society. With the passing of 
the New Deal, the great alibi of the 
thirties is lost to business. It must pro- 
duce results or take the consequences. 
The ‘real challenge of Hayek’s book is 
not to the liberals, but to business. 
Business must have vision to seek a low- 
price, high-output policy, or it will not 
be in a position to berate the “dreams 
of visionaries.” 

A final suggestion may be offered to 
that splendid group which is promoting 
the social program of the Church in 
America. Is it not premature to press 
for a form of organization for which the 
nation is not morally prepared? Indus- 
try councils today would in all likeli- 
hood be a vehicle of exploitation and 
economic stagnation. Why not seek pre- 
paratory first steps for the next decade? 


HESE first steps are in themselves 

tremendous tasks. The mere enu- 
meration of a few of them shows that 
we have more work than we can possibly 
accomplish for years. We need: per- 
meation of our entire Catholic educa- 
tional system with the social principles 
of the Church; adult education in these 
principles; special training of labor and 
industry in the ideals of co-operation 
for the common welfare; a strengthening 
of the labor movement; promotion of 
labor-management co-operation and har- 
monious industrial relations; protection 
of the rights of minorities; replacement 
of individualism by social consciousness; 
Catholic Action movements to develop 
leaders motivated by religious princi- 
ples; prevention of exploitation and re- 
pression of the economically weak; ad- 
vocacy of sound social legislation in the 
states as well as in the federal govern- 
ment; co-operation with all men of good 
will to fight intolerance, racial and re- 
ligious discrimination, and atheistic 
Communism; and many other pressing 
demands. When these tasks are reason- 
ably well done, we may be ready for 
a functional organization. But this is 
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ALTER WINCHELL commonly 
designates himself a newsboy. A 
newsboy is a citizen immature in every- 
thing but nerve, who posts himself con- 
spicuously in a public place and shrills 
so relentlessly as to menace the stoutest 
eardrums for a radius of several blocks. 
His chief, if not exclusive, aim is to 
make money. He is no more interested 
in conveying information than a bee is 
in pollinating flowers. Generally, he un- 
derstands little of his printed wares. He 
familiarizes himself with them only to 
the extent of plucking items, either sen- 
sational in themselves or capable of be- 
ing made to seem sensational, which, 
when cannily bellowed, will startle and 
intrigue passers-by and induce them to 
swell the shrewd vendor's profits. Win- 
chell, the self-styled newsboy, in a letter 
to the editor of The Commonweal some 
years back, defined his objective as fol- 
lows: “I am not writing for posterity, or 
to help humanity . . . I am writing for 
coin, sir, and as much as I can get.”’ 
The newsboy is a staple.of the Cal- 
vinistic romances of Horatio Alger, in 
which virtue always shows a cash profit. 
The Alger paper-peddler rises from pov- 
erty to a place of affluence and influence 
in the community. This he does by dint 
of hard work, grim integrity, and cour- 
age. Winchell has risen from poverty to 
riches, fame, and power and few will 
deny that he has worked hard, “work” 





being one of the most elastic words in 
the language. 

He was born in 1897 on New York’s 
East Side, of impecunious Jewish par- 
ents. His father and mother, Jacob and 
Janette (Bakst) Winchell, were frequent- 
ly separated and finally divorced. Win- 
chell and his younger brother Al, now a 
public accountant who admires but does 
not often see Walter, had a precarious 
time of it, being often boarded out. 
Though Winchell speaks today with an 
authority hardly distinguishable from 
that of the last judgment, on everything 
from international to extramarital af- 
fairs, he got little schooling. His formal 
education ended at thirteen, at which 
age he had reached the sixth grade. He 
then went to work as an ‘usher in a 
vaudeville theatre, later ascended from 
the aisles to the stage as a member of 
Gus Edwards’ “Song Review.” 

He stayed in vaudeville some years 
without attaining any great prominence. 
His career was interrupted when he vol- 
unteered for the Navy during the first 


World War. Eventually he had an act of ~ 


his own, in which his partner was his first 
wife, Rita Green. Vaudevillians on the 


scandal, 


Walter Winchell — the 


keyhole reporter, purveyor of 


and mighty world 


sage—under inspection 






same bill with him were the pioneer 
samplers of what has become the high- 
calory diet of an estimated twenty-five 
million readers — Winchell’s column. 
This began as a typewritten sheet dis- 
played by its author on backstage bul- 
letin boards. Its contents comprised 
chiefly capsule information on the off- 
stage doings of his fellow performers, 
sugared with his versions of poetry and 
humor. About 1920 a column by him, 
called “Stage Whispers,” appeared occa- 
sionally in the theatrical paper, Bill- 
board. In 1922 he was employed by the 
weekly Vaudeville News in a triple- 
threat capacity: as advertising solicitor, 
photographer, and writer of chit-chat 
about actors. 

When, in 1924, the late, unwept New 
York Evening Graphic brought its dis- 
tinctive scent into the world of journal- 
ism, Winchell was hired as drama critic 
and columnist. The gossip with which he 
filled his column caught the public’s 
fancy, made him in short order the 
Graphic’s principal asset, and brought 
him a salary of $500 weekly when, in 
1929, he transferred to Hearst’s New 
York Mirror. At present he is said to get 
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$1,700 a week from the Mirror, with an- 
other sizable sum for far-flung syndica- 
tion. In addition, he has been receiving 
$5,000 for his Sunday radio broadcast of 
some thirteen minutes. His radio con- 
tract runs out in a few months, and 
Variety reports that another sponsor has 
offered him $10,000 weekly for five years. 
He is reputed to be a millionaire. 

loday Winchell, who married again 
in 1919 and has had three children (one 
deceased) by his second wife, the former 
June Magee, is much too flamboyantly 
domestic, respectable, and patriotic, not 
to arouse ‘‘Me thinks thou dost protest 
too much” suspicions. While writing, al- 
legedly in the fashion of Samuel Pepys, 
for the Graphic, he would casually men- 
tion having been on “a strenuous tear,” 
having “got that way” and “got plas- 
tered.” He by no means played down his 
familiarity with a number of gangsters, 
notably the notorious Owney Madden, 
who had been convicted of homicide, 
and members of the Dutch Schultz mob, 
nor did he excoriate these sterling citi- 
zens in his scriptures. 

As for the state of the Union, he con- 
fided in print, during the 1932 cam- 
paign, that he didn’t like any candidate 
and knew too much about politics to 
care who won the presidency, a pro- 
nouncement which, in view of his later 
impassioned advocacy of the New Deal, 
is startling to recall, for the two do not 
jibe, and the only conclusion that one 
can draw is the unthinkable one that 
Winchell once either was wrong or pre- 
~ tended to know more than he actually 
did. His regard for Mr. Roosevelt was 
very fervent after November 1932, and 
his vigorous replies to snide and some- 
times scandalous criticism of the Presi- 
dent gave the latter a rough-and-tumble 
champion. 

International gangsters, when Win- 
chell got around to them, were by him 
regarded differently from the native va- 
riety. He pilloried the Nazis in particu- 
lar, at first making the mistake of sup- 
posing that Hitler could be laughed to 
scorn as just another of the homosexuals 
whose flutterings he conscientiously re- 


cords for the edification ‘of his public. 
He opened a barrage against Nazism 
which has not ceased to date. 

So far had Winchell’s interests wid- 
ened in a little over a decade that, a few 
hours after the burial of President 
Roosevelt, he undertook to discourse 
reassuringly for the benefit of Mr. and 
Mrs. America on the war, taxes, the na- 
tional debt, the national industrial plant, 
agriculture, foreign markets, world pros- 
perity, diplomatic relations, capital and 
labor, social security, Congress, immigra- 
tion, national unity, the Bill of Rights, 
the Constitution, race, color, creed, the 
executive and judicial branches of the 
government—oh yes, and the soundness 
of American money. The general im- 
pression he gave was: Everything's fine! 
Anyone temerarious enough to entertain 
even niggling doubts would do well to 
smother them or speak sotto voce. 


OR no cat is more averse to water 

than Winchell is to dissent from 
his invariably definitive pronounce- 
ments. He is always swinging haymakers 
at others, but so much as a semiquizzical 
look in his general direction evokes what 
sounds like the entire New York Fire 
Department (La Guardia included) an- 
swering an alarm. 

His method of meeting criticism is 
often more elaborate than apposite. Re- 
cently he has declared war (sic) on 
Time and Life magazines as the result of 
their less than worshipful comments on 
his reports on the San Francisco Con- 
ference. Life quoted the observation of 
Peter Edson, of the Scripps-Howard 
papers, that “the U.S. press is on exhibi- 
tion [at San Francisco] . . . and a lot of 
show-offs . . . are not doing it any good. 
The wild predictions about what's going 
to happen . . . don’t reflect any credit.” 
On another page the magazine, callously 
committing lese majesty, noted that 
“Walter Winchell, not faring so well 
away from the Stork Club, swallowed 
rumors hook, line, and sinker, and 
spewed them out as headlines in Hearst's 
San Francisco Examiner.” 

The intended Sunday punch in Win- 








Tight Shoes 


> Every night around six, a tired-looking 
man used to board the 42nd Street trolley 
in New York—and each evening he would 
remark to the conductor that his feet hurt. 

One night the conductor asked him why 


he didn’t buy another pair of shoes if the ones he had worn so long 


were uncomfortable. 


“Well, it’s this way,” the man said. “I have so little in life. A year ago 
my wife left me. My son is in jail. My daughter ran away from home. 
And the only comfort I have when I get home each night is to take off 


these shoes.” 
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chell’s broadcast reply to Life was a 
derisive attack on Edson, the object evi- 
dently being to ward off two stones with 
one bird. Edson had done an interview 
with Mrs. Eleanor Wilson McAdoo in 
which Mrs. McAdoo asserted that her 
father, Woodrow Wilson, on his death- 
bed, said, “It was right that the United 
States did not join the League. ... It 
would not have worked, because deep 
down in their hearts the American peo- 
ple didn’t really believe in it.” Wilson’s 
widow shortly took issue with her step- 
daughter, giving as her version of Wil- 
son’s view that “perhaps it was better 
that the American people did not join 
the League just to follow him, but that 
they join from their own convictions 
that they could not stay out.” 

There appears to be little difference 
between these renderings. In any event, 
Edson was simply reporting what Mrs. 
McAdoo had said, not vouching that this 
accurately reflected Wilson’s utterance. 
But Winchell, triumphantly and vague- 
ly alluding to (not quoting) Mrs. Wil- 
son’s statement, implied that this not 
only discredited Edson but rebutted 
Life’s appalling suggestion that Winchell 
is not infallible. To the uncritical listen- 
er, this monumental non sequitur, rapid- 
ly and brassily voiced, may have seemed 
to demolish Life and (or via) Edson, but 
actually it was like claiming that an 
archer had scored a bull’s-eye on two 
targets simultaneously because he had 
shot straight between them. 

This bewildering performance was 
doubtless motivated by Winchell’s jeal- 
ous regard for the influence which he 
wields and which, naturally, he does not 
want to see jeopardized. It is very great, 
as is proved somewhat more concretely 
by his high rating in radio popularity 
surveys and the number of purchasers 
of the papers carrying his column. A few 
seasons ago, when Hellzapoppin’ opened 
on Broadway, its critical reception, 
which generally makes or breaks a show, 
was lukewarm. Winchell liked the non- 
descript offering and praised it repeat- 
edly. The public flocked to it for months 
and months, and it made more money 
than a battalion of counterfeiters. His 
blessing on a book can turn a slow 
starter into a runaway winner in the 
best seller stakes, as witness the com- 
mercial history of John Roy Carlson’s 
Undercover. Of late Winchell has given 
no little time to the praise of books 
which meet his standards of excellence. 
But literary criticism is for him as much 
a sideline as necktie sales are for drug- 
gists. It is of far less interest to him 
than creating and maintaining a repu- 
tation for omniscience and prescience 
on news events ranging from meetings 
of the Big Three to the pregnancies of 
celebrities. 

There are, to be dignified about it, 
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three schools of thought on the mo- 
mentous matter of Winchell’s scoops. 
Some believe that these are countless 
and genuine; others, that they are few 
and, even then, often imprecise; still 
others, that he has had more than his 
share of firsts. A laboratory test of his 
column over a period of time shows the 
basis for such divergent opinion: it is 
caused first of all by Winchell’s curious- 
ly hedged manner of writing, which has 
much in common with the cautious love 
letters of some agonized swain once suc- 
cessfully sued for breach of promise. 
This involves the use of a number of 
devices roughly equivalent to a safety 
net for the daring young man on the 
flying trapeze. 

For example, an item calculated to 
get the reader goggle-eyed or even drool- 
ing may be devoid of names, substi- 
tuting for these such nebulosities as “‘a 
well-known ex-movie star,” “one night- 
dub man,” “a swank midtown place.” 
Again, Winchell employs a slang vocabu- 
lary of his own making, which is rich in 
innuendo, but the exact meaning of any 
word in which can be defined only by 
him. This convenient instrument gives 
him practically limitless latitude as well 
as Opportunity to decorate himself for 
knowing and telling all. 

Another helpful practice is to say, 
on April 9, “The antidiscrimination 
law in New York is first being tested 
by Negroes on Major League ball 
teams” and, on April 12, without so 
much as a backward look at the dis- 
closure of three days earlier, “Local 
utility firms will be the first to be 
slapped with the antidiscrimination 
law.” Still another Winchell out is illus- 
trated by the following bits: “Remember 
Anna Sten (the actress from the Old 
Country) imported to rival Garbo? She 
now runs a frock shop in Follywood” 
(April 2); “New Yorkers are talking 
about’. . . the items about Anna Sten’s 
shop on the coast—which are false. She 
has no shop. She is making a film, you 
dopes!” (April 11). The implication is 
that New Yorkers are stupid to believe 
anything so preposterous. Who could 
possibly have misinformed the credulous 
cretins? 

That escape hatch, “New Yorkers are 
talking about,” allows Winchell to 
present an item so obliquely as to en- 
able him to get out of the way should 
it blow up, yet be on hand for some 
prideful gallus-snapping should it be 
verified. Thus, on April 23 Winchell’s 
daily stint began, “San Franciscans are 
talking about .. .” and thereafter reeled 
off what purported to be the subjects 
of conversation in that city. One of these 
was “The suggestion that FDR’s profile 
be put on dimes. Good idea, especially 
for the March of Dimes drive.” This, 
note, was not a tip or a prediction that 


the late President would be so honored; 
as framed, it was just a report that the 
idea was being discussed by the citizenry 
of San Francisco. On May 17 Secretary 
Morgenthau announced that ten-cent 
pieces bearing a likeness of Mr. Roose- 
velt will be in circulation at the begin- 
ning of 1946, which will be shortly be- 
fore the usual time for the March of 
Dimes campaign. Does this constitute a 
Winchell scoop, as his admirers will very 
likely insist? If you say, “No,” look out; 
you may be labeled a crypto-Nazi. 

The second reason for the three 
schools of thought on this weighty sub- 
ject is based on the character of a 
great many of the Winchell items. He 
may well have been first with the news 
that “S. Billingsley [proprietor of the 
Stork Club] just ordered 1,000 bottles 
of the town’s newest man-catcher. It is 
called ‘Blue Sapphire,’ a new perfume.” 
He can keep that “first.” It may be of 
importance to a few narcissistic night- 
clubbers. It really can’t matter to the 
people of Kokomo. 

Again, take a scoop like “Fay Mac- 
kenzie will blend with a Mexican mil- 
lionaire.” Now there’s news value! And 
that’s just about the worth of the bulk 
of his “exclusives,” deeply concerned as 





> He who attempts to show his 

learning to the ignorant exposes 

his ignorance to the learned. 
—ANON 
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they are about who’s blazing, who's 
melting, and who’s in a storm. 

This brings up the whole mysterious 
subject of Winchell’s multitudinous fol- 
lowing, the reasons for its numbers, and 
its fidelity to him. No doubt the prin- 
cipal stimulus is avidity for gossip, 
though in many or even most cases it 
is about people of whom Winchell’s 
readers have never before heard. It 
was on gossip that Winchell got his 
start, and he is at pains to serve it up 
in quantity still, despite his proclaimed 
preoccupation with matters political, 
economic, and military. He never strays 
far or long from the field of titillating 
tattle. Thus, in his January 7 broad- 
cast, he offered as a chaser to a report 
on the battle of the Belgian Bulge, the 
announcement that a New York show- 
girl was recovering from an overdose 
of sleeping powders. He goes from the 
world scene to the boudoir in a flash. 
And always seems more at home when 
he gets there. 

It is Winchell’s sickening predilec- 
tion for delving into and then publiciz- 
ing the most private or the most sordid 
in human relationships that has made 
him one of the most despised men 
around town. Whether his wares be 
calumny or detraction, false or true, it 
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seems to make utterly no difference to 
him. That is why he has had to have a 
bodyguard, not to protect him against 
thieves or gangsters, but against out- 
raged honest men who have been irre- 
sponsibly maligned. That’s why West- 
brook Pegler, knowing the “rats” and 
“stooges” Winchell utilizes to garner 
his wares, with superb scorn, labeled 
Winchell “the Gents’ Room Journalist.” 

If gossip is the mainstay of his output 
and the chief attraction for his clientele, 
quite as important is the manner in 
which his matter is packaged, particu- 
uarly on the radio. First the announcer 
speaks blandly of the sponsor’s product, 
then, his voice igniting, he introduces 
Winchell as if he had suddenly sighted 
the sun plummeting earthward. Win- 
chell is on! He affects a staccato shout 
or bark, talks fast, is accompanied by 
‘the imperious chatter of a telegraph 
key or has an obbligato of muted “boop- 
boop-boop” for overseas news, and in- 
tersperses his dumbfounding revelations 
with cries of “Right out of the Argentine 
Cabinet!”, “Help, murder, police!”, “At- 
tention,, Mr. President, Mr. Justice 
Byrnes, Mr. Mayor of New York!”, “At- 
tention, State Department!”, “Attention, 
War Department!” The agitated listener 
waits breathlessly for astounding ex- 
posés, in the meantime having gratifying 
visions of toplofty public officials 
scrambling to the salute as the top 
sergeant of the commonwealth yells at 
them. 

There must be something mesmeric in 
Winchell’s galloping delivery, for no one 
seems to complain when the promise 
“I'll be back in a flash—with a bolt from 
the blue!” is followed by some innoc- 
uous statement. Nor does anyone object 
that many febrilely presented stories 
were conveyed hours earlier in news 
broadcasts of a non-jitterbug character. 
On March 4 Winchell rapped out a 
“bulletin” to the effect that striking 
Chrysler employees in Detroit had agreed 
to go back to work. In a story datelined 
March 3, that is, a day before, the As- 
sociated Press had carried this informa- 
tion, and not as a bulletin. But devotees 
were not shaken in their idolatry. 

Perhaps it is the unstinting praise of 
himself which enchants his legions and 
keeps them captive. To hear him say, 
“I, Walter Winchell,” is far more im- 
pressive than to see Tarzan portentously 
beat his wholesale lot of chest. The 
sang-froid with which he instances or 
quotes tributes to himself is the envy 
of all more inhibited folk and appar- 
ently adds to his stature as his audience 
views it. They must agree with his decla- 
ration that they need “someone” on the 
radio every Sunday night to tell them 
“what is going on.” One hardly feels 
that the “someone” Winchell has in 
mind is Gabriel Heatter. 





B: low: Delegates attend a session 
in the San Francisco Opera House 






Right: Big Three representatives dis- 
cuss but fal to agree on Poland’s 
participation in the security parley 
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The New World A-horning By NEIL MacNEIL 


‘AN FRANCISCO—Much of the 
S shape and color of the new world 
is emerging has been revealed at 
deliberations here of the United 
Nations Conference on International 
Organization. The representatives of 
nations, counting White Rus- 
and the Ukraine as nations, met 
here not to make peace but to produce 
the machinery to keep the peace. Their 
rimary duty was to prevent a third 
nd more disastrous world war. Thus 
have tried to form a world that 
yuld live with itself under a regime of 
law and order and give all peoples and 
utions a security that hitherto they 
have not known. In doing so they re- 
ealed many things about the kind of 
rid we may expect. 
\s the San Francisco Conference has 
n the first really international con- 
ence since the start of World War II, 
has been interesting to note how the 
plomats functioned at it and how 
things differed from the international 
nferences of the past. For years before 
eir coming here, we had heard much 
out the “brave new world” that was 
\evitable. There had been much ro- 
mancing about a peoples’ peace and the 
ge of the common man. Great stress 
had been put on the terrible lessons of 
the past quarter century and how these 
ould change things. Many sincere per- 





sons hoped for some sort of utopia, with 
human greed abandoned and everybody 
living in a world of peace and prosperity. 

It is also interesting to note how 
ideals and idealism fared at San Fran- 
cisco. 

The first thing that struck the ob- 
server here was the revival of intense 
nationalism, a nationalism that sought 
only its own advantage. It reappeared in 
its old forms. During the fighting of 
the war national frontiers more or less 
disappeared as the allied armies swept 
over the face of Europe and did not 
stop to consider whether they were in 
France, Belgium, or Holland, or in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, or Yugoslavia. 
Moreover, peoples were bound together 
by a common oppression and common 
fears and common sufferings. In San 
Francisco all that disappeared, and all 
at once the representatives of each na- 
tion were acting in the interests of that 
nation and not in the common cause. 
In other words, they suddenly became 
nationals instead of allies. 

This is understandable, for most of 
the discussions here were political and 
most of the decisions political. Each 
delegation’s major purpose was to pre- 
serve the existence of its country as a 
nation in the new order; and this served 
to obliterate, or swamp, the unity of 
purpose that won the war. It was the 
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same after other wars, and especially 
after World War I when the collabora- 
tion that won the war fell to pieces and 
each nation struck out for itself, only 
to make new wars inevitable. I, do not 
mean to imply that this is going to 
happen again, but it is interesting to 
see the old jockeying for position and 
advantage, the old quibbling over words, 
the old talking and bargaining that char- 
acterized the conferences of the old 
order, with a consequent submerging of 
ideals and idealistic purposes. It is still 
possible that the new international ma- 
chinery may solve most of the inter- 
national political problems and some 
of the economic ones, but it should be 
recorded that this new machinery bears 
an alarmingly close resemblance to the 
old machinery that failed. 

Then again, San Francisco revealed 
the evident change in the distribution 
of power. In prewar days France, Ger- 
many, and Britain were the major 
wielders of power; now it is the United 
States and Russia, with Britain ranking 
third, and with some hope that ulti- 
mately France and China will also be 
in the seats of the mighty. 

This means that for a time, perhaps 
a long time, the United States, Britain, 
and Russia (if they stand together) will 
run the world. In fact, everything that 
happened at San Francisco went to 
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prove it. The Big Three simply assumed 
that they had won the war, as they had, 
that they would make the peace, and 
that they would keep it. The middle 

wers and the little powers recognized 
that fact and were willing to accept it. 
Their principal efforts were not to 
deny power to the Big Three but to 
hold the power of the Big Three within 
limits, and to provide for a change in 
the system when the course of events 
required it. All the discussions of the 
proposed new league implied that the 
holders of power must employ it to 
keep. the peace. 

This is the major difference between 
the old world and the new one that 
is a-borning. The old league depended 
on world opinion and economic sanc- 
tions to make it effective, the new world 
will try armed force to maintain peace 
—at least the threat of force, for most 
of the negotiators here hoped that it 
would not be necessary to use it. The 
present plan is to prevent aggressors 
from arising, and, if they become strong 
enough to endanger the safety of their 
neighbors, to strike them down by over- 
whelming military, naval, and air might 
before they get far. Never again does 
the new order intend to allow an ag- 
gressor like Hitler to destroy one nation 
after another, taking one at a time. The 
next aggressor must face the indignant 
might of the world from the start. 

This new distribution of armed power 
at San Francisco also disclosed new 
national blocs on the international 
scene. 

Most interesting of these from the 
American viewpoint was the Pan-Amer- 
ican bloc, both because it was the 
greatest in political and economical 
strength and the greatest numerically. 
It came as something of a shock to the 
other powers, especially Russia, to find 
the whole of Latin America from the 
Rio Grande south lined up behind 
American diplomacy. With the admis- 
sion of Argentina, this was the first time 
we had had real hemispheric solidarity, 
and it was striking in all its phases. The 
Good Neighbor Policy was at last pay- 
ing real dividends. 

This prompted foreign diplomats here 
to charge that the United States had 
twenty-one votes. Certainly the Pan- 
American bloc was influential and stood 
as a unit on all matters affecting North 
and South America. It was the Latinos 
who insisted on the integration of the 
Act of Chapultepec with the operations 
of the Security Council. Of course they 
had seen what had happened to other 
smal] powers during World War II, and 
had come to the realization that they 
must combine their strength one with 
the other and all with that of the United 
States if they were to have security in 
the new world. If there remain any 
critics of the operation of the Monroe 


Doctrine among the Latin Republics, 
or of the Colossus of the North, they 
were singularly silent at San Francisco. 

Then the Arab League was unveiled 
here for the first time. The Arab nations 
of the Middle East had met at Cairo 
and formed this league just before the 
opening of the deliberations. Old dif- 
ferences were ignored or brushed aside 
so that they, too, could present a united 
front; and this they did for the first 
time in their history. This new unity of 
theirs will have an important bearing on 
all future dealing with this important 
area of little nations and troublesome 
issues, and above all it complicates any 
arrangements that may be made for the 
Jewish homeland in Palestine. For these 
Arabs consider Palestine an Arab na- 
tion and intend to keep it such. Egypt 
assumed the leadership of these six 
nations here, and this gave the Egyp- 
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tians an influence that they had not 
previously known in international con- 
ferences. 

Also unveiled at San Francisco for the 
first time was the Pan-Slavic League, 
so-called, which of course was Soviet 
Russia and its satellites. As a result of 
the Yalta agreements. Russia obtained 
three votes in the conference, two of 
these being for its republics, White Rus- 
sia and the Ukraine. Foreign Commissar 
Molotoff made sure they were seated be- 
fore he headed back to Moscow. They 
also received important committee ap- 
pointments. They never did show any 
evidence of independent action here, 
simply duplicating, or rather triplicat- 
ing, the Moscow line like so many car- 
bon copies. 

They were housed with the USSR 
delegation at the St. Francis Hotel, kept 
more or less to themselves and the other 


Acme photos 





Unveiled at San Francisco for the first time was the Pan-Slavic 
League—Soviet Russia and its satellites. Above: The Ukrainian 
Delegation on their arrival at the Conference. Below: The Byelo- 
russians at a meeting of UNCIO at the San Francisco Opera House 
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Russians, and were considerably dis- 
turbed when asked for their flags to 
display with the flags of the other na- 
tions in the various decoration schemes. 
However much Mr. Molotoff had in- 
sisted on their separate national exis- 
tence, they had never got around before 
to the designing of national flags. 

Mr. Molotoft also made a fight for the 
seating of the Warsaw Polish Govern- 
ment, but was defeated in the biggest 
crisis of the conference. But Yugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia stood by the Rus- 
sians on most, if not all, issues; and 
indicated what may be expected in the 
future. The expectation also is that 
ultimately Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hun- 
eary will be found in the Russian Pan- 
Slavic League, and other nations yet to 
be created. This bloc is obviously going 
to dominate all Eastern European 
affairs, whatever the British and the 
\mericans may think of it. 

The Russians contend that they are 
merely trying to balance the Pan-Amer- 
ican and British influence in the new 
League. Following this policy Moscow 
may later give some sort of recognition 
to the three Baltic states so that they, 
too, may have votes in the new league; 
and Moscow may also return to the 
matter of granting votes to all sixteen 
of the Soviet Republics. It, will be re- 
membered that originally at Yalta Mar- 
shal Stalin asked for sixteen votes for 
Russia, and dropped this idea only 
when President Roosevelt in turn sug- 
gested forty-eight votes for the United 
States—one for each of the states, which 
he argued were as much independent 
republics as the Soviet republics. 

The Russians have always been im- 
pressed by the six votes of the British 
Commonwealth in international con- 
ferences; but one of the surprises of the 
San Francisco parley was the fact that 
London could not count on more than 
its own one vote. First of all, Eire was 
not a participant, having remained neu- 
tral and thus not being eligible as a 
member of the United Nations. Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand refused to 
go along with London on most matters. 
On the contrary, they lined up with the 
middle and smaller powers and in nu- 
merous instances gave them leadership. 
Frequently, they fought British policy 


right down the line. For the most part, 
South Africa, led by the veteran Boer 
patriot, Field Marshal Smuts, stood by 
the British; but this was about the only 
Commonwealth support that the Lon- 
don diplomats could count on. 

Probably the most interesting fact of 
the San Francisco Conference was the 
evidence of the waning strength and 
influence of Europe in international 
affairs, that is, Europe west of Russia. 
In fact it was almost nonexistent. There 
was a time: when Continental Europe 
dominated all international conferences; 
and that was not so long ago. Now 
Germany is lying in ruins. Italy is 
stricken. France is recovering from its 
sufferings and humiliations. And Spain 
does not matter much in such affairs. 
The truth is that European might has 
vanished, and might still is the last 
word in international influence—might 
and potential might. The powerful 
armies and navies and air forces are 
elsewhere, and European nations cannot 
invoke them. 

France, of course, will come back, if 
not by herself at least with the help of 
the United States and Great Britain. 
But as yet she has not arrived. She re- 
fused to be one of the sponsoring powers 
for this conference; and this was doubt- 
less a great mistake. Her refusal was 
based on the fact that she wanted to 
offer amendments to the Dumbarton 
Oaks charter, only to find that all the 
sponsoring nations were offering amend- 
ments. For a time she was shut out of 
the top-level decisions here, but later 
she was accepted into the Big Four talks, 
making them in fact the Big Five talks. 
However, it is going to take France 
years to arrive at the might and influ- 
ence she had known in the era between 
the two great wars. And meanwhile the 
role that had for centuries been played 
by European nations and their diplo- 
mats is being played by others. 

Another vestige of the old prewar 
conferences that appeared in full-bloom 
at the San Francisco Conference was the 
pressure groups. We are assured of their 
continued activity in the new order, 
regardless of its form. The State De- 
partment tried to keep them out of the 
conference city; but they got here just 
the same. The American Government 
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Barbed Courtesy 


® Bernard Shaw was once invited to dine 
with a family. When he arrived at the house, 
one of the daughters sat down and began to 
play the piano. 

“I’ve heard that you like music,” she re- 
marked. 

“I do,” said Shaw. “But that makes no 


difference; keep right on playing.” 
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arranged for forty-two organizations 
representing business, labor, education, 
etc., to name consultants to the Ameri- 
can delegation and gave these consul- 
tants official standing; and then thought 
that it had solved the problem. It did 
not, for the pressure groups obtained 
press and radio credentials and arrived 
in force. 

These credentials gave them a sort of 


semiofficial standing. The leaders of the. 


various pressure groups stayed at the 
Palace Hotel with the newspaper and 
radio men and women, were admitted 
to all the conference sessions open to 
the press, and were also on hand at all 
press conferences with delegation chiefs, 
besides holding press conferences of 
their own. Each pressure group had its 
own interests to cultivate among the 
press and the delegations; and they were 
not timid in doing so. Often they woke 
tired newspapermen from their sleep to 
demand space in their papers. They 
buttonholed them in the hotel lobbies. 
They pushed their selfish causes day and 
night. At press conferences they always 
arrived first and had the front positions. 


UT more disturbing to newsmen 
was the fact that most of the delib- 
erations of the conference, and almost all 
the important ones, were held in secret. 
Probably the “open covenants openly 
arrived at” of Woodrow Wilson will be 
realized in some future new world, but 
there has been little evidence of it in 
the one being created at San Francisco. 
True, the plenary and commission ses- 
sions were open to the press, but these 
only served to ratify the decisions made 
at the Big Four or Big Five talks and 
in the committee meetings. For the most 
part the big news of the conference was 
obtained by leaks from delegation lead- 
ers, or private talks with favored jour- 
nalists. At this the British, with their 
large experience® in international con- 
ferences, were more adept than the 
Americans and thus did a better job 
of getting their viewpoint in the world 
press. As for the Russians, newsmen en- 
countered a wall of silence when they 
tried to obtain information from them. 
Mr. Molotoff did hold three press con- 
ferences and seemed to enjoy the ex- 
perience; but again he told the press 
only what he wanted them to know. 
So it has been at San Francisco.. We 
are entering on a new era, the first 
evidences of which were disclosed here. 
We have paid a terrific price for the 
right to organize a new world. This 
new world will certainly be different in 
many important features from anything 
the harried peoples of the globe have 
ever known before. But if we can accept 
the evidence of the San Francisco Con- 
ference and its experience, the world 
being evolved will also bear a large 
resemblance to the old world. 
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Two Grandmothers 


“WE'LL WIN THIS WAR if the grandmothers hold out,” 
said my grocer to me one morning, as I, in search of some- 
thing unrationed and at the same time toothsome and in- 
expensive, was wheeling my three-year-old grandson through 
the store. 

I thought of it at the time as merely a nice little compli- 
ment and in the nature of trade politics, but passing weeks 
have made me wonder if perhaps my grocer didn’t make a 
statement with more than mere politeness in it. 

On another morning when I was wheeling the same grand- 
son home from his nursery school—gasoline and tires making 
such wheeling a grim necessity—while his mother was at 
home coping with a newer brother, I met another cab and 
the wide-eyed gaze of its small occupant. The pusher smiled 
at my charge and I at hers and we both stopped a moment 
as is the wont of cab pushers everywhere. 

“What huge blue eyes,” I said admiringly, and the other 
pusher nodded proudly. “We were sure they were going to 
turn brown, but they stayed blue,” she confided, and I told 
her how much we had wanted to have a blue-eyed infant 
and did not get one. 

She was a woman with gray hair and a fiftyish face, and 
not for a moment could she or I have been mistaken for the 
babies’ mothers, save perhaps by way of adoption. We dis- 
cussed our respective grand-offspring for a while and then 
each moved her pushing way. 

The only really unusual part of the story is that in prewar 
days there would have been two very different pushers—both 
much younger, in ankle socks, no doubt, and play suits and 
loafers. But nowadays, grandmothers have come much more 
into their—not exactly their own but certainly their daughters’ 
own. So many daughters are living with their mothers for 
the duration and any sort of paid help is so hard to get that 
Grandmother naturally is drafted. 


Broken Homes 


NOT THAT MOTHERS and married daughters have not 
to some extent often lived together. But as a rule it was the 
mother who lived with her daughter, and in that case the 
home of the younger people was not broken up and mother 
became a definite even though not entirely. necessary asset 
in the way of mender and sitter and helper with dishes and 
dusting. But in a case like this, where war is the sole cause, 
the whole basis of things is broken. So many of the things 
that are ordinary facts of young married life have never 
happened at all in the lives of our young married couples. 

Some of these young women have had a home of their 
own for a brief time only. Sadly, many have never had even 
that brief time. I can’t feel so sorry for those who have packed 
their furniture away against a more hopeful day. Even if— 
and may God forbid—the days don’t come again, at least 
they have the memory of gay times, of quarrels made up, 
of having been together in the entity of a home set up by 
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them. And even the worry about bills and childish illnesses 
and lost jobs—all these things can be borne when they are 
shared as equally as joys are shared. And a daily V-mail letter 
is poor comfort in exchange. With all my heart I pray the 
day is near when not only some but all of these small homes 
begin functioning again. 

There is a little, though not so much, to be said for the 
grandmother’s side. It is a very pleasant thing to have grand- 
children come to visit, and it is wonderful to know you will 
be called on to come to help when the need arises. But, after 
all, it was pleasant to have got past falling over toys and 
seeing small garments drying on radiators and having play 
pens and tricycles in the living room. It is a bit hard to have 
those things all back again a generation later. To remember 
with reminiscent smiles the day Jimmie brought home the 
weird white mice that kept appearing—they or their off- 
spring—for months afterward in most unlikely places—that 
is one thing. It is very different now to see Jimmy Junior 
bringing strange animal life into your quiet home. Not the 
same mice, maybe, but they look shudderingly the same. 

To have sailed into the fair harbor of past middle age and 
now to find the storms of youth around you again is a bit 
discouraging. And you haven't the fine, careless rapture of 
earlier days to meet it; you take things harder. 


The Grandmother Problem 


BUT I COULD bear it all, and so say all we grand- 
mothers, I am sure, if a new thing had not lately got started 
that works against what peace we have left. That is the dis- 
covery by psychiatrists that we are a problem. Worst of all, 
we are being dealt with in a gently persuasive fashion. In 
one of the ubiquitous baby magazines that come with the 
weekly diaper supply, I gleaned an article that made it clear 
grandmothers are a special type of moron, not exactly born 
that way, but a type in whom moronic qualities are bound 
to develop. This article says that if daughter goes to live with 
mother for the duration, it is hard on daughter but possible. 
“Take her into your confidence,” daughter is advised, “let 
her shop with you—let her join in discussions with the friendly 
salespeople.” Later on she says consolingly. “Grandma is not 
always a problem,” and suggests that one can get in a lot 
of harmony by making baby clothes together: “You might 
work at the cutting table while she does the machine work; 
together you can work on the hand-finishing details. Let 
grandma know she is going to have an important part to 
play and nine times out of ten she will be willing to co- 
operate.” 

Well, the grandma copying these words in a bemused 
wonder will be a great worry under such conditions. She 
can’t sew well; she has no cutting table. She is too busy to 
join in discussions with salespeople even if she can find a 
friendly one. Her “hand-finishing details” are strictly limited 
to mending an overall strap or sewing on a button on a 
small play suit. I am a problem and I hope the psychiatrists 
don’t discover me. 








Democracy in Action 


oft-misused word “democracy” is given a true and 

interpretation in the screen version of John Hérsey’s 

BELL FOR ADANO. An excellent piece of motion pic- 

ftsmanship, superior in many respects to the stage 

ym of the Adano story, it is also a provocative adult 

with a vital message for democracy’s crusaders. 

wider range of the camera naturally permits a more 

picture of the organization and reconstruction of 

in town battered by war. As depicted in the film, 

Major Joppolo might well serve as the model 

the administrators who will take over the rule of 

shattered towns and cities. He is firm, but also 

| honest in his dealings, and his principal considera- 

the welfare of the people he leads along the path 

ios. If we, the British, French, and Russians are as 

sly honest in our dealings with liberated and 

ed areas we need have little fear about the future. 

Hodiak emerges as a young actor of exceptional 

his handling of the difficult Joppolo role. Com- 

of his performance with Frederic March’s interpre- 

the same part in the Broadway production is 

. We would say that Hodiak is a shade the better 

two. William Bendix, Glenn Langan, Richard Conte, 

Stanley Prager, Roy Roberts, Reed Hadley, Hugo Haas, and 

o Bononova add clear-cut characterizations as the 

ortant members of the supporting cast. The sole 

i te in a near-perfect canvas is the casting of Gene: 

broad “A,” mascara et al, as a simple fisherman’s 

It is the most flagrant example of miscasting in 

but, fortunately, the role is not of sufficient .im- 

to the general theme to detract from the film’s 
contemporary document. (20th Century Fox). 


Reviews in Brief 


lever fantasy tinged with satire, WHERE DO WE GO 
FROM HERE? is above-average adult nonsense and a wel- 
novelty for the seeker of unadulterated fun. A dis- 
gruntied 4-F, who yearns to serve his country on the fighting 








front, discovers an oddly shaped bottle with a wise-cracking 
genie reposing uncomfortably inside. Given the opportunity 
to make a wish, the lowly civilian asks to be whisked into 
Uncle Sam’s Army. He is, but the genie makes a slight 
mistake and the Army turns out to be George Washington's 
Continentals. From that point on the film develops into a 
fast-paced burlesque with the hero and his genie-friend 
skimming through history in their frantic efforts to get back 
to the Twentieth Century. Fred MacMurray and Joan 
Leslie do exceptionally well in the leads, giving their per- 
formances the proper farcical twist, while June Haver, An- 
thony Quinn, Gene Sheldon, Alan Mowbray, and Carlos 
Ramirez add zestful support in this enjoyable Technicolor 
funfest. (20th Century-Fox). 


MY REPUTATION is a slow-paced bit of drawing-room 
pageantry attempting to create interest in the problem of a 
young widow seeking a second romance despite the opposi- 
tion of her mother and two growing sons. Both story and 
production are reminiscent of the more artificial silent pic- 
ture charades. The usually effective Barbara Stanwyck is 
hopelessly handicapped, and George Brent, Lucile Watson, 
Eve Arden, Scotty Beckett, John Ridgely, and Warner An- 
derson do as well as their stereotyped roles permit. Much 
ado about nothing. (Warner Bros.). 


The-hectic career of the night club queen, Texas Guinan, 
strangely enough provides jitterbug Betty Hutton with her 
finest acting opportunity to date. INCENDIARY BLONDE 
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Circle: Gary Cooper and Loretta Young are the hero and hero- 
ine of “Along Came Jones,” which satirises Western thrillers 


Above: The citizens and priest in “A Bell for Adano” present 
Major Joppolo (John Hodiak) with a portrait of himself 


Below: Joan Leslie and Fred MacMurray, whose wish causes 
many humorous moments in “Where Do We Go From Here?” 








By JERRY COTTER 


may bear slight resemblance to the actual Guinan career and 
what little it does has been whitewashed beyond recognition, 
but it is a colorfully lavish* Technicolor splash and passes 
muster as adult musical entertainment. Barry Fitzgerald is 
excellent as Guinan pére with Arturo de Cordova, Charlie 
Ruggles, Bill Goodwin, Albert Dekker, and Mary Phillips 
helping out in lesser roles. (Paramount). 


Smartly satirizing the standardized Western films and 
their two-fisted, hard-riding, fast-shooting superman of the 
saddle, ALONG CAME JONES gives a hilarious ew twist 
to the old fornmla. The hero in this case has a mighty 
rough time of it before the final fade-out. He manages to 
live that long only because the frail little heroine is a 
magnificent shot and clever enough to outsmart the villain 
without too much help from the rangy hero. Gary Cooper 
in the dual capacity of producer and star contributes heavily 
to the picture’s success, with Loretta Young doing her cus- 
tomary flawless job as the outdoors lady. William Demarest 
and Dan Duryea are also featured prominently in this deft 
burlesque of a heretofore sacred theme. The entire family 
will find it satisfactory and chucklesome. (International). 


Brightened immeasurably by the bubbly presence of Jack 
Oakie and the pert personality of Peggy Ryan, THAT’S 
THE SPIRIT spins along at a merry pace alternating its 
comedy moments with several sprightly musical interludes. 
Oakie gives his best performance in years as a flashy vaude- 
villian who dies on the day his daughter is born. For the 
rest of the picture he prances around as a gay spirit help- 
ing daughter overcome family opposition to a stage career 
and generally straightening out the tangles that have de- 
veloped since his demise. These Hollywood excursions into 
the metaphysical are becoming a little wearisome, but in 
this instance Oakie, Miss Ryan, and a young dancing new- 
comer, Johnny Coy, compensate in large measure for the 
formula plot. (Universal). 


BACK TO BATAAN pays tribute to the men and women 
of the Philippines whose personal bravery and determina- 
tion played so large a part in paving the way for Mac- 
Arthur’s return. The story revolves around the organization 
and activities of a guerrilla band headed by a United 
States Army Colonel. It is an exciting yarn, well plotted 
and acted with skill by John Wayne, Beulah Bondi, An- 
thony Quinn, and Fely Franquelli. Undoubtedly the work 
of the guerrillas in the Philippines was aided considerably 
by the Church and the clergy, but the use of the con- 
fessional as a transmission belt for information strikes us 
as being implausible, to say the least. Otherwise, this salvo 
in the direction of a brave people is satisfactory entertain- 
ment for all adventure fans in the family. (RKO-Radio). 


A luxuriant Technicolor musical, THRILL OF A RO- 
MANCE is designed to please a wide range of adult 
amusement seekers with such varied ingredients as Lauritz 
Melchior of the Metropolitan Opera, Van Johnson, Esther 
Williams, the Tommy Dorsey Orchestra, an exceptionally 
beautiful series of background shots and a story that rarely 
intrudes on the picture’s fanciful effects. It belongs high on 
the list of frothy summer offerings. (MGM). 


THE SOUTHERNER, an adaptation of the novel, Hold 
Autumn in Your Hand, is an unusual film of exceptional 
artistic merit, though somewhat short on plot strength. A 
series of correlated sketches revolving around the harvest- 








Dean Stockwell helps Gene Kelly and Frank Sinatra to 
enjoy their shore leave in the musical “Anchors Aweigh” 


to-harvest period in the life of a farm family, it is an im- 
pressive and pictorially beautiful. production. Zachary Scott, 
is the man who fights to wrest a living from the land, 
Betty Field, Beulah Bondi, J. Carrol Naish, and director 
jean Renoir have done a splendid job in creating a grim 
nd powerful portrait. Recommended for the discriminating 
idult. (United Artists). 


Ruth Hussey and John Carroll infuse BEDSIDE MAN- 
NER with a freshness and spirit that its routine plot does 
not always match. Miss Hussey, long one of the screen's 
finest performers, is certainly deserving of better material 
than this forced farce provides. Charlie Ruggles and Ann 
Rutherford are featured in support. A second choice for 
fun-seekers. (United Artists). 


\ pleasantly enjoyable comedy with music, ANCHORS 
\WEIGH has Gene Kelly, Kathryn Grayson, Frank Sinatra, 
and Jose Iturbi on its roster to bolster a routine story about 
two sailors on shore leave. Though familiar, it has the 
idvantage of spontaneity, a pert performance by juvenile 
Dean Stockwell, sprightly song-and-dance numbers, and the 
ilways welcome Iturbi contribution. Adults will find it re- 
freshing summer fare. (MGM). 


rHE CHEATERS leans heavily on the ability of Joseph 
Schildkraut to salvage a somewhat overly sentimental yarn. 
Together with such sterling performers as Billie Burke, 
Eugene Pallette, Ona Munson, Robert Livingston, Ruth 
rerry, and Ann Gillis, Schildkraut overcomes the deficien- 
cies of the plot and manages to make the film a likable 
modern fairy tale for the entire family. (Republic). 


San Francisco at the turn of the century serves as the 
colorful background for a sprawling, pedestrian-paced mu- 
sical, NOB HILL, with George Raft, Joan Bennett, Vivian 
Blaine, and Peggy Ann Garner in the starring roles. The 
vivid Technicolor tones and a good musical score compen- 
sate to a degree for the pallid, routine plot about a Barbary 
Coast cafe owner with a heart of pure gold. Peggy Ann, the 
Francie of A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, sets a merry acting 
pace as a little Irish immigrant girl, a performance her elder 
co-workers are never quite able to duplicate. This adult mix- 
ture of song and sentiment is mildly diverting. (20th Century- 
Fox) 
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‘Sepia Pinafore 


In their wildest flights of imagination, the Messrs. Gilbert 
and Sullivan probably never conjured up a vision as vivid 
and lush as the streamlined version of their “H.M.S. Pina- 
fore” being presented by Bill Robinson and company in 
MEMPHIS BOUND. A flamboyant colloquialism, it is also 
a fast and funny show, dotted with several splendid singing 
and dancing interludes. The inimitable Robinson belies 
his sixty-seven years in the strenuous dance routines and 
again proves to be one of the most likable of present-day 
Stage personalities. Avon Long, Ann Robinson, Thelma 
Carpenter, Sheila Guys, and Ada Brown are a few of the 
outstanding members of the cast. Except for one brief sug. 
gestive dance routine, the performance rates as a satislactory 
musical novelty for adults, 


Problem Piay 


Elsa Shelley, a competent playwright and amateur pvy. 
chologist who authored last season's successful treatise on 
adolescent delinquency—Pick-Up Girl, turns her attention 
to the problem of the returning serviceman in her latest, 
FOXHOLE IN THE PARLOR. Her protagonist is a sen- 
sitive young man who returns, broken in spirit and nerves 
awry, as the result of the horrors he has lived through for 
three years. His readjustment is aided by friends but re- 
tarded by his own sister who believes him insane and at 


tempts to have him committed to an institution. The plot . 


is an undernourished affair, and Miss Shelley has attempted 


to give it vigor and life through the typical device of the 


hack playwright. She has padded her story with suggestive. 
ness in scene and dialogue, an expedient which fails to add 
any luster to her laurels. 

In attempting to rehabilitate her soldier, Miss Shelley 
has him packed off to the San Francisco Conference as ad- 
viser to one of the American delegates. Whether or not the 
machinations of such a gathering would help to restore 
anyone’s shattered nerves is open to debate, but it does 
effectively dispose of the problem boy in a blaze of glory 
and gives the author an opportunity for expressing some 
glittering political phraseology and catchwords. She _ rings 
the bell a resounding clang when her soldier heatedly de- 
clares that without God at the peace table, it will all bea 
pathetic waste of time. [f the entire play were geared to 
that high level, it might be a more convincing plea and a 
more effective drama. 

As now constructed it is little more than a minor league 
attempt to solve a problem of major proportions, and one 
which, after all, must be handled by individuals rather than 
playwrights, professional planners, or psychiatrists. Mont- 
gomery Clift, Russell Hardie, Ann Lincoln, Flora Camp- 
bell, Grace Coppin and Raymond Greenleaf are the striv- 
ing thespians involved. 


Summer Ice 


The perennially popular HATS OFF TO ICE is now in its 
sixth edition at Radio City’s Center Theatre. As lavishly 
handsome and rhythmic as the previous numbers in these 
ice frolics presented by Sonja Henie and Arthur Wirtz, the 
show is superlative entertainment for every member ol 
the family. 

Artfully combining comedy, beauty, and _fast-stepping 
variations on the figure-8, the revue is in impeccable taste 
throughout. Carole Lynne, James Kenny, Freddie Trenkler, 
and the Caleys are still on hand to supply a full quota 
of breath-taking moments. Considering that there isn’t an 
opportunity for wide variety in any ice revue, the pro- 
ducers of this series have done a masterful job in preserving 
their standards in each succeeding edition of these frozen 
divertissements. 
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Who's to Blame’ 


OWADAYS, juvenile delinquency 

is a worrisome problem. Were the 
finger of accusation pointed duly at pa* 
rental delinquency also, the guilt would 
be equitably apportioned. The problem 
involves more than merely wartime mis- 
conduct. It bespeaks—in the case of 
both juniors and seniors—a dulled 
sense Of responsibility and guilt. In 
coping with the problem, it is strategic 
that this realization be sharpened. 

As a matter of fact, all human de- 
linquency involves more than mere 
misconduct. By sinful conduct, a man 
wrongs himself and perhaps other men. 
Certainly and above all, the sinner 
afronts the One who made him from 
the dust of nothingness, the One who 
has died to save him, the One who will 
judge him beyond further appeal. Un- 
der no circumstances can man adopt a 
neutral attitude toward God. Every 
thought and word and action either 
merits the commendation of the King 
of Hearts or demerits the condemnation 
of guilt and punishment. Whether men 
live true to themselves and to 
God depends, in large part, upon r 
whether or, not their sense of ~~ 
responsibility has lost edge. To 
refocus the human conscience, 
God became man and suffered 
indescribably and unbearably, 
even unto death. This astound- 
ing fact cannot be undone or 
unsaid—not even by the modern 
sinner who would impersonate 
an ancient deicide: “I am inno- 
cent of the blood of this just 
man!” 

The heinousness of human sin 
can be appraised according to 
two norms—the ensuing punish- 
ment to which guilty man _ be- 
comes liable, and the expensive 
passion unto death of sinful 
man’s divine Mediator. Our pen- 
alties would be inevitable and 
eternal, were it not for the in- 
tervention “of the one Mediator 
of God and men, the Man Christ 
Jesus, who gave himself a re- 
demption for all,” and did so by 
“blotting out the handwriting 
of the decree that was against 
us. And he hath taken the same 
out of the way, fastening it to 
the cross.” 

When this earth was paradise, 
men and women were in their 


 — of today share 
the guilt of Deicide, as “‘acces- 


sories after the fact”’ 


heyday. No need then for penitentiary, 
or hospital, or cemetery. That their 
prosperity depended upon their loyalty 
to God—upon their sinlessness—is a 
matter of record. Foolishly as well as 
brazenly, they tried to improve on di- 
vine wisdom, to manage without divine 
help, to be independent of the very 
Source of everything enjoyable. There- 
upon paradise collapsed, as we, the 
offspring of Adam, realize from experi- 
ence as well as from the testimony of 
sacred history. 

With a divine spontaneity, our 
Father in heaven provided us with an 
opportunity for reconciliation. He did 
so in such a way as to uphold His own 
sacred honor, and at the same time 


deal with us leniently—a divine blend 
of justice and mercy. No meré creature 
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By ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


could make due amends for mutiny 
against the Creator. Only God could 
provide a Second Adam, capable of un- 
doing the harm done by the first. Hence, 
the Son of God made His very own a 
human body and soul. Thus, without 
ceasing to be divine, He became one 
of us—the God-Man. As man, He could 
plead our cause as spokesman. Further- 
more, He was frail enough to suffer 
physically and psychologically, as the 
scapegoat for human sin. “Wherefore, 
when He cometh into the world, He 
said: A body Thou hast fitted to Me.” 
As a divine Person, the expiation under- 
gone in His Body and Soul was trans- 
muted—its appeal to our Father in 
heaven was infinitely eloquent. 

Centuries of time were to elapse be- 
tween the malfeasance of the first Adam 
and the advent of the Second. During 
this period, a chosen people were fa- 
vored by God with an unearthly voca- 
tion. Though imperfectly, they did 
foster the worship of God, a conscious- 
ness of original and personal sin, and 

an undying expectation of the 
, promised Messias. Saint John 
records that when “He came 
unto His own, His own received 
Him not.” From Bethlehem to 
Jerusalem’s Calvary, the divine 
purposes seem to have been frus- 
trated—humanly speaking: But 
what man proposes, God dis- 
poses otherwise. With a divine 
adroitness the God-Man foiled 
the worst human deviltry ever 
perpetrated, making it redound 
to His own triumph and to the 
salvation of the whole world. 
“The stone which the builders 
rejected, the same is become the 
head of the corner.” 

By Sunday of the original 
Holy Week, all the personnel 
were assembled who were, in one 
way or another, to contribute to 
man’s reconciliation’ with God 
and his rehabilitation. The God- 
Man was to achieve eternal suc- 
cess—not as a statesman, nor as 
an economist, nor as a militarist 
—but as a priest. Health of soul— 
the pivotal factor in all human 
well-being—could be regained 
for us solely by the mediation of 
a capable priest, by his self- 
sacrifice. “The chastisement of 
our peace was upon Him.” His 
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atonement was to be the telling factor 
in our at-one-ment with God. Of Christ 
the Priest, it is written: “He hath done 
all things well.” And our divine Saviour 
Himself could aver: “What is there that 
| ought to do more to My vineyard that 
I have not done?” 


LTHOUGH no flaw marred the effi- 
i. of Christ’s mediation in our 
behalf, eternal security is not automati- 
cally guaranteed to every man and 
woman. Any individual can become an 
everlasting failure, for want of co-op- 
eration with the God-Man. He respects 
the freedom wherewith He has endowed 
us. No one is forced to acknowledge 
Jesus Christ as his “only hope,” or to 
live his life on earth as a preparation 
for heaven. But if a man fails to co-op- 
erate with the Crucified and Risen 
Christ, he is left to himself—helpless and 
hopeless. Our intelligent co-operation 
is so important a factor that, prior to 
Crucifixion Friday, our divine Saviour 
devoted three years to educating us. 

Reliable and lasting entry to the hu- 
man heart can be effected only by way 
of the mind. Hence, before claiming 
our allegiance, Christ successfully iden- 
tified Himself as the God-Man. He did 
so by means of miraculous credentials. 
‘“The works which I do give testimony 
of Me.” His tuition assures us as to 
what is wrong with our workaday 
world, and directs us how to rectify it. 
Che salient feature of God’s long-range 
plan for man’s rehabilitation is indi- 
cated by the Apostle of the Crucified: 

it hath well pleased the Father to rec- 
oncile all things unto Himself, making 
peace through the blood of His cross.” 
Obviously, the Passion unto death of 
Jesus Christ is God’s own method of 
human salvation. Obviously, too, our 
devotion to Christ Crucified is not a 
matter of individual fancy—in the par- 
lance of the day, it is a must item in 
our design for living. 

In submitting to so stupendous a self- 
sacrifice, the God-Man had a manifold 
purpose. He was intent upon the ap- 
peasement of divine justice, upon the 
reconciliation of man with God, and 
the frustration of evil spirits. At the 
same time, He exemplified the love that 
God entertains for us, He emphasized 
the precious importance of our ever- 
lasting salvation and the criminality‘ of 
human sinfulness. 

\n appreciation of the God-Man’s 
achievement calls for advertence to two 
aspects of His redemptive Passion. His 
priestly self-sacrifice was directed to 
God. Considered from this viewpoint, 
our divine Saviour need not have suf- 
fered as much as He did. Because 
Christ is divine, whatever He did was 
infinitely worthwhile. Had He shed only 
one drop of His precious Blood, or even 


a tear, it would have sufficed before 
God. But His priestly self-sacrifice was 
directed to God in our behalf. Its bene- 
fits accrue to us individually in ratio to 
our co-operation. And we are prone to 
thoughtlessness. Considered from _ this 
viewpoint, our divine. Saviour was con- 
strained to suffer intensely. 

Had the expiation of Christ been 
comparatively mild, it would have been 
evaluated by our Father in heaven at 
its full worth. But men would not be 
impressed. Sinful men, to whom this 
world is a fool’s paradise, have to be 
jolted from their complacency. As a 
victim of shocking injustice and cruelty, 
the God-Man sought—in a manner di- 
vinely strenuous—to refocus the human 
conscience, to bestir man’s sense of re- 
sponsibility. The preview of Crucifixion 
Friday, so graphically foretold by Isaias, 
came true to the letter. The God-Man 
became indeed “despised and the most 
abject of men, a man of sorréws . . . as 
it were, one struck by God and afflicted. 
The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity 
of us all!” Since we are aware of this 
fact, we are responsible not only for 
sinful guilt in general, but in particular 
for the expiatory torments of the God- 
Man. Sinners today share the guilt of 
deicide, in the manner of “accessories 
after the fact” of Christ’s death. 





> When you’re in the right you can 
afford to keep your temper, and 
when you’re in the wrong you can’t 
afford to lose it. 

—j. GRAHAM 





Of all the crimes for which a guilty 
man can be indicted and arraigned, 
none approximates the guilt of deicide. 
A sinner may be inclined to resent such 
a charge, to protest it as an absurdity. 
“I did not even exist in the Year of our 
Lord 33. I took no part in the affliction 
of Jesus Christ. Had I been present, [ 
might not have had the courage to in- 
tervene in His behalf, but I would not 
have lifted a hand against Him. Defi- 
nitely, I did not lay on the whips, nor 
did I drive home the nails. Nor did I 
clamor: ‘His blood be upon us!’” Le- 
gally, however, an accessory to a crime 
is a person who, though not present, is 
concerned, either before or after, in the 
perpetration of a felony. And in sacred 
history it is recorded infallibly: “He 
was wounded for our iniquities. He was 
bruised for our sins.” 

As a matter of fact, to indict sinful 
men as mere accessories in the death 
of Jesus Christ is an understatement 
rather than an overstatement. In the 
perpetration of a felony, the guilt of an 
accessory is subordinate to that of a 
principal. In the case under considera- 
tion, the Jews and Gentiles who con- 
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spired against Christ, and tormented 
Him physically and psychologically 
“even unto death,” were mere agents 
of all sinful men. Every sinner is g 
principal—regardless of geography and 
calendars. 

Consider the example of capital pun. 
ishment, as meted out at the present 
time. An executioner who springs the 
trap-door for the gallows or who turns 
on the lethal current, is a mere agent, 
a subordinate. The principals who have 
assumed responsibility for the death 
penalty are the jury and judge— though 
they be a thousand miles distant from 
the place of execution, though the exe. 
cution take place many months after 
their verdict and sentence. Hence, with- 
out any rhetorical inflation—in the very 
first sermon on Christ Crucified—Saint 
Peter indicted all sinners as sharing the 
guilt of deicide: “There were dwelling 
at Jerusalem, men out of every nation 
under heaven. When the multitude 
came together, Peter lifted up his voice 
and spoke to them: Be this known to 
you, and receive my words. Jesus of 
Nazareth, approved of God among you 
by miracles, as you know—you, by the 
hands of wicked men, have crucified 
and slain!”’ 

We believe and realize that Christ 
is not merely an ideal man, a man of 
God. He claimed to be a divine Person, 
a God-Man. This claim He _ proved. 
Despite the proofs and because of the 
claim, He was accused, convicted in 
mock trials, and executed. As He 
drooped upon the death-cross, His first 
prayer was one of forgiveness for those 
who had fastened Him there. “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what 
they do!”” As Saint Thomas Aquinas ex- 
plains, excusing ignorance can _ be 
pleaded, in varying degrees, for the 
Gentiles and for some elements among 
the Jews. But least excusable of all, 
among the assailants of Christ, were the 
leaders of the chosen people. Well in- 
formed as they were, they recognized 
Christ as the promised Messias. They 
did not recognize Him as God’s own 
Son because of deliberate blindness. 


EN of today who profess to be 

Christians—followers of Christ the 
God-Man—cannot lay claim to excusing 
ignorance. We realize Who “became 
Man for us and for our salvation.” Our 
co-operation with the Crucified and 
Risen Saviour of the world is discern- 
ible in terms of amendment. Amend- 
ment is bound to be in ratio to the 
perfection of one’s contrition. Conttri- 
tion depends not only upon our syn- 
pathy for the Man of Sorrows, but even 
more so upon a sense of responsibility 
for our share in His sufferings unto 
death. His blood is indeed upon us— 
for a curse or for a blessing! 
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ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 





°o 
/ é. / 7 CU ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 


A Cold Reception 


> “Tus Werk” tells how Brian Aherne learned that an en- 
tertainer must speak the language of fighting men in order 
to win their applause: 


‘While Actor Brian Aherne was in London playing oppo- 
site Katharine Cornell in “The Barretts of Wimpole Street,” 
he was invited to visit a U. S. Army hospital and entertain 
patients. Miss Cornell told the nervous Aherne: “Just call 
out your home town. Some soldier is bound to come from 
there. Then the ice is broken.” 

Aherne tried it when he entered his first ward. “Hello, 
boys—I live in Los Angeles,” he announced cheerily. 

No response. 

“Uh—I know New York, too.” 

Blank faces. 

“How about—well—Chicago?” 

Silence again. Then a nurse stepped in the door. “Oh, I’m 
sorry, Mr. Aherne,” she said, “you're in the wrong ward— 
these men are German prisoners.” 


Musie Under the Big Top 


> PLayinc in A Circus Bann ts a tough routine. From “News- 
week” we take the following facts concerning one bandleader 
who hasn’t missed a performance since 1919: 


Merle Evans, a 52-year-old Kansan, who is now in his 
27th year as leader of the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey circus band, frankly admits he has three eyes. One he 
keeps on the music. The second hovers over the musicians. 
The third—and this one he uses only at performances— 
watches over everything going on under the Big Top. 

Let an elephant decide to waltz instead of polka and 
Evans’ music switches to waltz time almost as soon as the 
bulls do. Should a tiger slink longer than scheduled, Evans 
will keep his men playing “snaky music” until the animal is 
calmed. 

But look sharp when Evans whips out his old, battered 
cornet and blares his men into an ear-busting rendition of 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever.’”” When that march breaks 
suddenly into any other music, it generally means trouble. 
In Washington, D. C., once, it meant the tent was billowing 
out dangerously in a windstorm and the crowd was getting 
edgy. On July 6, 1944, in Hartford, Conn., it- served as an 
example of courage to a panic-stricken mob which trampled 
and smothered itself to death in the worst fire in circus his- 
tory. The main thing to do in an accident, he knows from 
experience, “is for the band to keep on playing.” . . . 

The men in his band come from every type of musical 
background and organization. Some are ex-Sousa and ex- 
Goldman men. He‘ has had a few hot-jazz musicians. They 
can’t stand the pace—or the monotony. Though he has some 
symphonic players with him now, there was a trombonist 
once from the Chicago Symphony who sat through four per- 
formances and then quit. “I’m going back,” he said, “to 
something simple.” 


Gadgetry 


» AMERICANS ARE STILL regarded by the rest of the world as 
a people incurably susceptible to useless innovations. Frances 
Troy Schwab defends American “gadgets” in an article in 
the “Atlantic”: 


It’s true that Americans produce more gadgets and use 
them more lovingly than any other people on earth. But it’s 
also true that Americans have always been entirely serious 
about them. Inspired by a native urge to escape work or 
trouble, Americans usually fashion their contrivances to do 
something useful. And in order to be useful to as many 
people as possible, the gadgets they devise are usually pro- 
duced as cheaply as possible and distributed as widely as 
possible. The desire to display ingenuity for its own sake 
has seldom influenced our gadgetry. . . . 

A series of Americans, notably Isaac Singer, perfected and 
promoted the sewing machine and made it cheap enough 
for any moderately well-to-do family to own. Singer’s shipping 
container, which upon arrival turned into a sturdy piece of 
furniture with the machine attached, was in itself no mean 
contribution to gadgetry. An immediate result of the wide 
distribution of sewing machines was the development of the 
inexpensive ready-made clothing industry, an exclusively 
American institution for years, and one of the greatest labor 
savers of all time. . . . 

By the early 1850’s, Americans were making and selling for 
moderate prices both ice and iceboxes. It was the English 
who first developed modern plumbing devices, but the 
Americans set about installing bathrooms in all new houses, 
to save the trouble of hauling water up and down stairs in 
pitchers. They perfected a cheap oil lamp which everybody 
could own in quantities. Not content with the warmth of 
fireplaces or even Franklin stoves, they developed heating 
stoves so efficient that people all but perished from the high 
temperatures in Victorian parlors. They soon figured out 
that one larger heating stove in the basement could just as 
easily do the work of several, thus introducing the furnace. 
S. S. Pierce pioneered in ready-cooked food as early as 1848 
by selling canned Maine corn to Boston housekeepers. 


Junkpile Salvage 


® Gordon GASKILL, war correspondent of the “American 
Magazine,” relates how salvage reclaims millions of dollars 
in war equipment. Some excerpts from the article: 


Like all armies, the American Army is a fantastic waster. 
It can be nothing else, for its business is war, and war is a 
wild prodigal that keeps all its books in red ink. 

Yet I discovered that thousands of American soldiers are 
combating the terrible waste, with startling results. In what 
is really a vast treasure hunt, they are digging gold from the 
junkpiles of both armies, friend and foe. 

In the European theater alone, since D-Day, they have 
managed to reclaim enough “junk” to save about $5,000,000 
weekly, a grand total to date of about $2,000,000,000! . . . 
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Special salvage-collecting companies follow armies in the 
field, gathering up the trash left behind, and sorting it roughly 
into quartermaster, ordnance, signals items, etc. Here I saw 
long rows of railroad cars heaped with—well, just plain junk. 
rhere's no other word for it. Bits of torn shirts, raincoats 
ripped to pieces, old jeep tires, dented and pierced helmets, 
bits of old wooden boxes, smashed typewriters—and mud and 
grass and twigs. An unappetizing, hopeless mess, or so it 
looked to me. 

But farther down the platform, it was being sorted out. 
\ll raincoats into this pile, woolen clothing into that, can- 
teens into a third, and so on. 

“Now, what in the world can you ever do with that?” I 
asked the colonel, gingerly picking up the dirty remnants 
of an army raincoat. 

“T'll show you,” he said, and led me off at a fast walk to 
a near-by shop. Here they were scrubbing the coats clean, 
with a scrubbing brush, and then hanging them in a drying 
room. Next door, Frenchwomen were rapidly sorting them 
over. Coats only slightly damaged were patched. But I was 
most interested in those beyond patching. For the French- 
women were cutting intact pieces of the waterproof material 
and sewing them into typewriter covers! .. . 

Even trousers pockets, made of cotton, aren’t wasted. 
“They're usually worn and we have to put in new ones,” the 
colonel said. “The old ones we bale up and sell to French 
paper manufacturers. They're eager to get them for making 
into fine linen paper.” 

Hitler has contributed heavily to the colonel’s stocks. All 
kinds of enemy material filters back after an Allied advance, 
and the colonel keeps it, knowing that some day it will come 
in handy. 


Radice Taboos 


> THe RADIO MATERIAL destined for the amusement of the 
general public is subject to strict censorship, according to 
Sidney Reznick, writing in the “New York Times Magazine”: 


Radio stations, in general, exclude all lines which are 
openly vulgar, or overly Freudian, as well as any remarks 
about controversial topics, institutions, persons, or special 
groups. “Swear’’ words are out; on the air they become 
“heavens,” “darn,” and “heck.” Playful allusions to Churchill 
or Stalin are frowned on, and some stations won't permit 
gags about Hirohito. Jokes about 4-F’s are taboo. 

Stations also delete thoughts likely to disturb the digestive 
process, because many comedy programs are heard at meal 
time: also jokes which refer to new methods of suicide or 
which touch on lawless mischief. . . . 

Jack Benny and Fred Allen had to stop calling each other 
anemic during their famous feud because protests poured in 
from irate anemic listeners who could see nothing funny in 
anemia. Jokes against laundries, pool rooms, butcher shops, 
and other commercial enterprises invariably bring loud pro- 
tests, as do gags lampooning Brooklyn. Gags about man- 
chasing females draw protests from women’s clubs. 


Speed 


> Tre “Irish Tines” points out how the speed of transpor- 
tion has increased in a relatively short time, concluding 
with a guess at future developments: 


Until a little over a hundred years ago, there had been no 
great increase in the speed of transport almost since the 
dawn of time. Caesar moved as rapidly as Napoleon; both 
were bound to the pace of marching men, or at best, of gal- 
loping horses. Yet, scarcely more than half a century after 
Napoleon's final defeat, the railway had brought a new 
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‘standard of military transport, when it proved its value ig 


the Franco-Prussian war. After the railway came the motor 
car, in time to give lorries and tanks to the 1914-18 wap 
and before that war was over, the airplane that had staggered 
across the Channel to the applause of the world a few year 
before, had become a swift and terrible weapon. Nowadays, 
we are blasé about such things. An airplane which travels 
faster than sound does not astonish us. Yet it seems only a 
step before we are involved in complications as serious ag 
those of the young lady named Wright, 
Who traveled much faster than light; 
She departed one day 
In a relative way, 
And arrived on the previous night. 


Two Dollar Bills 


> UNTIL THE FiRsT of this year the only U. S. paper money 
allowed in Mexico was two dollar bills. Anne R. Biederman 
tells the story in “Pan American”: 


As Hitler conquered European countries one by one he 
gained access to millions of American dollars. In addition 
to these looted moneys, far-seeing Nazi leaders had placed 
vast sums in U. S. bills in various centers, hoping to use this 
combined, amassed fortune to finance a world-wide campaign 
of sabotage, espionage, and propaganda. Though we were 
not yet at war with them, the Nazis planned to destroy our 
strategic materials (they started out with alarming success 
which our FBI soon checked), and could have obtained 
military information dangerous to our defense, through their 
spies paid for in our own coin. 

But Uncle Sam nipped this plan in the bud by freezing 
all our funds in foreign countries. Thus, not one dollar could 
they use! However, in order to facilitate business transactions 
with Mexico, especially along the border, we unearthed our 
two dollar bills and permitted them to circulate. Since they 
were nonexistent at the time of the freeze, we knew they 
could not be part of the Nazi would-be plunder. 

Thus, for a brief period, the forgotten two dollar bill 
became the most sought after money in our border towns. 


Getting Inte Print 


> A LITTLE IMAGINATION can overcome big difficulties, as 
Dorothy Thompson learned. E. E. Edgar tells the story in 
“This: Month”: 


Ace columnist Dorothy Thompson was a correspondent in 
Central Europe some years ago. One day she tracked down a 
story in a small town. She rushed to the nearest cable office 
to file her despatch, but became entangled in red tape. No 
one in the office would take the responsibility of permitting 
the message to pass. 

Realizing that her story would go to waste unless she got 
action quickly, Miss Thompson took matters into her own 
hands. Hastily scribbling some words on a telegraph blank, 
she stepped up to the desk and handed it to the man in 
charge. The telegram was addressed to the country’s foreign 
minister. 

“Dearest,” it read, “why can’t I get a despatch through 
from this town? Please see to it that these incompetents are 
instantly discharged. Your loving Dorothy.” 

The man at the desk read the message and promptly 
deluged her with apologies. Why hadn’t she told him she 
was such a dear friend of the foreign minister? He pleaded 
with her not to send the telegram. She consented to destroy 
it if he would send the cable. 

The cable was filed, and Miss Thompson left the office, 
chuckling softly to herself. It had been a grand bluff—actually 
the foreign minister did not know her from Eve! 
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AFFERTY ran. Once in the alley 

he ran as fast as he could and when 
he turned into St. Joseph Street he 
looked back in terror at Moulihan who 
was running with his head back and 
with that short piece of pipe of his 
clutched in his fist as though it were a 
bit of a stick he was carrying in a relay 
race. And there was Briley behind Mou- 
lihan urging him on. 

“Run, run, run for your life,” called 
the little boy who was swinging on an 
iron gate as Rafferty scudded past him. 

Rafferty put back his head and ran 
for his life. 

This was an old race in nightmares, 
and just as now it was always Moulihan 
behind him. Moulihan and his little 
lead-filled pipe. But if this had been a 
nightmare, Rafferty would not have 
reached the end of the alley; the alley 


would have stretched on and on, and 
St. Joseph Street would always elude 
him, and Moulihan would come closer 
and closer. And Rafferty’s feet would 
barely move though Moulihan’s would 
never bother to touch the ground at all 
as he would leap toward him. When he 


~was younger he used to flap his arms as 


though they were wings im nightmares 
and would soar away from the ogre at 
his heels. 

But that was when he was younger 
and was optimistic and had optimistic 
dreams. That was before the ogre at his 
heels was Moulihan. 

Now the reality was even worse than 
any of the nightmares in* which he ran 
this terrifying race. Now he was running 
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‘Tew seventeen years since he 
was there, and it took the wrath of 
Moulihan to drive him back 


He darted out of the pew silently and 
into one nearer the nun and the boys 


all right, he had got out of the alley, 
but now Moulihan would not just get 
closer and closer until Rafferty could 
wrench himself out of the dream. 

When Moulihan was not too drunk, 
only as drunk as he was now, and when 
Moulihan was in a rage, he could do 
anything. 

At this minute he wanted to kill Raf- 
ferty. 

Rafferty ran. He skimmed over a va- 
cant lot at the corner and he was in 
Emmet Street alone with no pounding 
feet behind him. He spurted to the 
other side before Moulihan came into 
Emmet, and he ran up another alley, 
turned left, ran through a yard and was 
out on Church Street where there were 


five shops and two churches in the bl 
With one last dash he reached the 
of St. Aloysius’ and whisked inside. 

He snatched his battered hat from 
head and slipped into one of the 
last pews and crawled under the ; 
and felt as though he were brea 
his last. 

In a few minutes he pulled himself. 
up and peeped over the top of the pew 
and saw a nun standing in the aisle 
with her back to him, and twenty of 
thirty Tittle boys filling the pews over 
by the confessional. B3 

He looked back at the big door iq 
trembling panic and darted out of the 
pew silently and into one nearer the 
nun and the boys, where he could hud 
dle in front of a huge pillar. 

Moulihan wouldn't think of looki 
for him here yet. There were o 
places he would have to look first. 
might not think of looking for him here 
at all. Who would think of looking for 
Rafferty in church? But then Moulihan 
would iook everywhere. Even here. Rak 

.ferty wrung his hands and huddled in 
front of the pillar. 


HE nun moved down near the 
middle of the cluster of little boys. 
“You've had long enough to examine 
your consciences,” she said in a loud, 
pleasant whisper and all the little heads 
turned toward her. Rafferty was vaguely 


aware that they looked like babies, 
couldn’t be more than six or seven, and 
that their faces were full of purpose and. 
concern. 

“It will be only a few minutes before 
you are making your first confession,” 
the nun said gently. “‘We have prepared 
for this great moment for weeks and 
now that it has come you must be at 
ease, children. You must welcome it.” 
She smiled at the intent little faces. 
“Say the Act of Contrition out loud and 
say it with all your heart.” 

Still smiling, she raised her wooden 
signal that looked like a little scepter, 
flicked it with her thumb and it made a 
loud clack in the still church. “Now,” 
she said. 

The little boys knelt noisily and put 
their heads on their precisely folded 
hands. “Oh, My God!” they piped in 
real remorse, “I am heartily sorry for 
having offended Thee, and I detest all 
my sins because I dread the loss of 
Heaven and the pains of Hell, but most 
of all, because I have offended Thee, 
My God, Who art all good, and deserv- 
ing of my love.” Then slowly and with 
painful intensity they crawled from 
word to word. “I firmly resolve, with the 
help of Thy grace, to confess my sins, 
to do penance, aad to amend my life. 
Amen.” 

The kindly nun clacked the signal 
again and the boys slid back onto the 
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pews. Just then an old priest came out 
of the sacristy, crossed the altar, and 
smiling reassuringly at the little fellows, 
made his way down the aisle to the con- 
fessional. The nun stood facing him, 
and behind her in the last row of boys 
acap in a small clenched fist whipped 


up and stung the ear of a tiny fellow 
who was oft his guard, and there was a 
sudden violent scramble in the pew and 
then quick stillness as the Sister turned 
around. 


HE pointed her signal at the first boy 

in the first pew and put her hand 
upon his shoulder. He stumbled into the 
aisle, hesitated, then scurried by the 
green curtain into the dark box. He 
came out almost at once after a rapid 
sibilance, and the nun looked at him 
in surprise as he went up to the altar 
rail, knelt, bowed his head as he said a 
fleeting penance, and bolted back to his 
place. 

Rafferty still huddled tautly in front 
of his pillar. He had stolen the money 
Moulihan had stolen, the money that 
had not been divided with Briley who 


He could hear heavy foot- 
steps starting down the 
center aisle, and he had 
to peer around the pillar 





had helped Moulihan steal it. He had 
stolen and spent Moulihan’s stolen 
money because he hated that great brute 
of a man who was a terrible one for 
gloating. For a long time Rafferty had 
been doing what he could to get the best 
of Moulihan and up till now he had 
kept a whole head. Only God knows 
why. 

When Moulihan won at cards, and 
he’d better win, he would snatch up the 
money, push the table upon the losers 
and roar. He always looked upon an- 
other man’s misfortune as his own per- 
sonal triumph, and he would laugh and 
gloat over another man’s trouble until 
everyone in Gaghan’s saloon was in tor- 
ment. 

With the utmost caution Rafferty had 
sometimes got -to Moulihan’s “sure 
things” before Moulihan did. It was no 
wonder he was always running from 
Moulihan in his dreams. 

Just now Moulihan had discovered 
that it was Rafferty who had stolen his 
money, had sneaked into his kitchen a 
week ago, because only a few minutes 
ago there was Rafferty by his stove, with 
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his hands in his old broken tea pot, 
with his fingers hunting for more of 
Moulihan’s money. If Rafferty hadn't 
thrown the old tea pot in Moulihan’s 
face he never would have got that bit 
of a headstart up the alley. 

Rafferty remembered the blood run- 
ning from the gash in Moulihan’s fore- 
head when he had turned to see how 
close he was. Then in sudden panic he 
thought he heard the church door open, 
but it was only one of the little boys 
who had kicked the footbench as he was 
going back to his place. 

Crouched before the pillar Rafferty 
wished he were in some dark hole of a 
cellar. He thought of Moulihan’s piece 
of pipe and he put his hands on his 
head. He longed to be under something, 
inside something strong and tight. He 
kept putting his hands on top of his 
head in an uncontrollable gesture of de- 
fense. 


HY had he run in the church? 

There was nothing to get inside of 
here. Nothing to hide in but his clothes. 
Grimly he thought that Moulihan had 
driven him to church. God knows he had 
been trying to drive himself here for 
years, but he’d never got any farther 
with that than with any of the other 
things he sometimes yearned to do. How 
many times had he wanted to go to con- 
fession and then felt more hopeless than 
ever? 

Those little ones there, taking their 
little sins so gravely, made him feel that 
he had been crazy ever to think of him- 
self kneeling before the priest, like a 
good man, with the endless days and 
nights and years of his sins. His life was 
not for confessing. He was not a strong 
man who was not always strong enough 
for temptation and who had the vigor to 
come here to make himself stronger. His 
was the limp corruption of a futile man. 
Confession was for the blemished, not 
the decayed. More than once he had 
thought that if he could only make a 
good confession he could shuck off his 
past, start as fresh as a boy. If he were 
only clean he would certainly be another 
person. It had seemed as simple as that. 
Never had he been more of a fool. Ab- 
solution was for the clean in spirit. His 
life was a filthy raveled rag, beyond 
cleaning and mending. 

As the little boys filed in and out of 
the confessional he longed to be out of 
here. Any dark corner anywhere would 
be better than this. He rubbed his hand 
across his dry mouth, pulling at his face. 
He'd better get out of here to some safe, 
some covered hole. 

But he knew he couldn’t leave now. 

From the confessional there came the 
thin, small voice of one of the little ones 
who was so nervous that he had torgot- 
ten to whisper. “Bless me, Father, for I 
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have sinned,” he piped gravely, and 
there was a loud titter from the boys 
in the pews. “I have been disobedient 
and disrespectful to my parents and su- 
’ said the child, having got the 
words by heart from the “Suggestions 
for an Examination of Conscience.” 

rhe nun stirred uneasily and wanted 
to warn the boy in the confessional. 
rhere was a moment's silence and then 
the piping began again. “Every Monday, 
Father, I come in church and hunt 
under the pews for the collection pen- 
nies that people drop on Sundays. Some- 
times there was only three but once 
there was seven. I always divvied them 
with somebody else who'll have to tell 
the same thing when his turn 
comes.” 

Che priest must have asked him to 
talk lower and to tell him what he had 
done with the pennies. The little boy 
was whispering now, but it was.a loud, 
desperate whisper. 

“We bought little cakes, pink coconut 
Heider's.” 

Che priest must have spoken to him. 

‘It was about forty-three cents ‘alto- 
gether,” the little boy said. “I can save 
it, Father. I'll save it somehow.” 

There was another silence; then the 
child said, “Do you always say your 
morning and evening prayers? No, not 
always.” He was back in the Suggestions 
gain but too upset by telling his real 
sin to get the wording right this time. 

In a minute he tore aside the curtain 
and walked slowly up to the altar rail. 

Rafferty was looking at him when he 
heard the church door open and he 
froze before the pillar. He could hear 
heavy footsteps starting down the aisle 
and he had to peer around the pillar. 

He saw Moulihan leaning over a pew 
and looking under the bench. Briley was 
on his way: to the choir stairs. 

Rafferty crept out into the side aisle, 
then swiftly crawled close to the pews 
came to the confessional. On 
hands and knees he went in before the 
sstonished nun could stop him. He took 
the kneeling, whispering child and lifted 
him away from the prayer stool before 
the grilled’ window and told him to go 
up to the altar rail and come back for 
mother turn later. The child obeyed 
witheut a word and the priest was peer- 
ing through the grilled window in 
amazement. 

“Bless me, Father, for I have sinned,” 
said Rafferty. “It’s been—seventeen 
years since my last confession.” 

“What is the meaning of this?” the 
priest said. “Where is that child? You've 
interrupted that little boy's confession, 
his first confession.” 

“I know, Father, but his sins can wait. 
Mine are urgent. I've got to confess 
them this minute.” 

‘After seventeen years,” said the old 
priest dryly, “don't you think you could 
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wait a few minutes until these children 
are through?” 

“I can’t, Father. I can’t wait. 1 have 
seventeen years of sins that I must shed 
before the weight kills me. I can’t wait 
another minute.” 

“Well, get on with it,” said the priest. 

Rafferty waded around in his sins like 
a man in a hold of fish. There were so 
many he didn’t know which to turn to 
first so he took them up as they came 
and tossed them to the priest who light- 
ly held his handkerchief by his face so 
the penitent would feel more at ease. 
Though he managed to look just as 
casual as he had with the little boys and 
though his mouth was closed, mentally 
it was wide open with astonishment. 

Only once did Rafferty hesitate and 
that was when he heard Moulihan slowly 
walking up the aisle, stop by the con- 
fessional, and then go on. 

Rafferty threw himself upon his sins. 


OULIHAN and Briley were talk- 

ing angrily at the back of the 
church, their voices growing louder and 
louder. Rafferty stopped to listen and 
heard Briley say, “But he has to be in 
here. Benny saw him come in and he 
didn’t see him come out.” 

Then Moulihan was coming down the 
aisle fast and Rafferty clung to the 
kneeling bench. 

Moulihan tore back the green curtain 
and Rafferty shrank into the corner of 
the confessional. A sharp pain ran down 
his arms, there was a tingling numbness 
about his upper lip, and his throat felt 
as though it were going to burst. As 
Moulihan grabbed at him the nun 
knocked aside his arm and thrust her- 
self between him and Rafferty. Her eyes 
were blazing and Moulihan stepped 
back, then shook that piece of pipe in 
her face. “Get out of my way,” he 
roared. 

The old priest pulled aside his curtain 
but the little boys were scrambling into 
the aisle and they crowded between the 
nun and Moulihan. He stood there 
glowering at them with a bloody rag 
around his head, and they stood before 
the nun and the confessional defiant 
and fierce with outrage. 

Moulihan turned and walked up the 
aisle. “Then I'll get you when you come 
out, Rafferty,” he said. 

The little boys clustered closer to the 
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nun and looked up at her. She waved 
them back into the pews and she let the 
curtain fall in place as the old prieg 
went back into the confessional and 
faced Rafferty. 

“We must pray for the man in there,” 
Sister Theresa said, and the little boys 
prayed with their eyes shut and their 
heads on their arms. 

Rafferty attacked his sins fervently, 
The priest mopped his brow as all Raf. 
ferty’s guilt cascaded in on him through 
the little grilled window. 

At last Rafferty leaned forward heavy. 
ily on the prayer stool in exhaustion, 

The old’ priest looked at him in 
silence and then said, “You are making 
a good confession.” 

“Yes, Father. I came in here to hide, 
because it seemed like a covered hole 
to me, but from the first sin I confessed 
I wanted desperately to tell them all, 
to make a good confession, as much’as | 
wanted to save my life. Maybe because 
I’ve wanted to for so long that when 
the opportunity was thrust on me | 
clutched at it just as I did this hiding 
place.” 

“Do you firmly resolve never to com- 
mit these sins again?” 

“I am a weak than, Father. As you 
can see. Most of these sins are as familiar 
to me as the palm of my hand. But | 
will try. Truly I will.” 

When he stepped out of the confes- 
sional the nun was standing in the aisle, 
her beads moving through her fingers, 
and the little boys were very still. 

Rafferty went slowly toward the big 
church door, hesitated, then opened it. 
There in the street Moulihan and Briley 
were fighting with two policemen. The 
prowl car was by the curb. Someone 
must have phoned in that Moulihan was 
hunting a man with that pipe and that 
he was hanging around the church. 

Suddenly Briley broke away and ran 
and the two cops were upon Moulihan. 
One of them had managed to get Mou 
lihan’s pipe, but Moulihan still had his 
switchblade knife. When he slashed at 
the big cop he slit his coat near his 
sleeve and the other one brought Mouli- 
han’s own lead pipe crashing down on 
his head. There was a cracking thump 
and Moulihan.sagged to the street. 

Rafferty stumbled back into the 
church and slumped down on his knees 
in the last pew. 





Take Your Choice 


> When Mikulicz, well-known surgeon at 
Breslau, demanded 600 marks for a certain 
operation, he was asked whether he could 


not do it for 300 marks. 


“Certainly,” the surgeon replied, “but 
then I'll have to use the dull knives.” 
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A Mission in China 


HE voice of my roommate filled the 

air. In my sleep-shaded conscious- 
ness the sound was distant, faint, coming 
as though from a valley. How long my 
friend remained in the valley is proble- 
matical, because the next time I heard 
his voice it was rushing at me in waves, 
causing my mosquito net to flap like 
a flag in the breeze. I lifted myself up 
and blinked my eyes, a reflexive action 
I thought would plug the stream of 
invectives my friend usually used in 
describing Japanese. Hurriedly, I dis- 
entangled myself from the netting which 
had draped itself over my head. I 
opened one eye slowly as I began the 
routine of yawning and scratching. De- 
liberately, I looked up at my awakener 
and my utterances, silent though they 
were, would never have made him a 
nominee for St. Peter’s Circle. Again I 
heard that voice, more gentle this time, 
yet in the curtained recesses of my 
sleep-darkened brain I hoped it would 
cease. 

Not that my friend’s voice ‘is un- 
pleasant. On more than one occasion I 
have added what I thought was the 
harmony to the lilting strains of “Stand 
Up and Sing for your Father,” a song 
which was popular when the popula- 
tion of Brooklyn could be addressed 
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as “the both of you.” But in this one 
dreadful moment I would have wel- 
comed the silence laryngitis demands 
of its victims. 

“Come on, me boy,” the voice con- 
tinued, “time for church.” I yawned 
again, I scratched some more—in fact, 
I completed the run of “standard ges- 
tures on arising.” 

After washing and breakfasting, I was 
ready to start for church. I joined the 
small group of churchgoers which had 
formed outside the Mess Hall, and we 
started on our three-mile journey to the 
Catholic Mission. 

Now, three miles is not too long a 
walk, and in company with cheerful 
comrades, it can be extremely pleasant. 
Lighthearted conversation, remarks that 
win laughs out of sheer freedom of the 
soul, exuberance born of a desire to 
live and enjoy the living, these are the 
happy fellow passengers of an invigorat- 
ing walk. Yet, had anyone in the group 
tried to take it upon himself to uplift 
the spirits of the party, the resulting 
possibilities would have made him a 
poor insurance risk. In the first place, 
the sun was out in all his glory, and 
like the too generous host who ignores 
your polite protests of saturation and 
keeps your glass filled, the sun liberally 
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By LIEUT. 


RUDOLPH R. CAPUTO, USNR 


The Navy finds that in 
some respects global warfare 
is old stuff, and pays tribute 
to “the most unselfish Army 


in the world”’ 


poured his rays and made the earth 
hotter than the place from which we 
hoped our prayers would keep us. 

In addition to the intense heat, there 
was the inevitable climbing of China’s 
hills and crossing of rice paddies be- 
fore reaching our place of worship. In 
this great land, the descent from one 
hill means only one thing, and that is 
that you are at the foot of another. If 
the climb or descent were without ob- 
stacle, one could minimize the exertion 
and say that it was not too bad. But 
(the omnipresent conjunction again) 
the rice paddies, reinforced by corn and 
bean patches, contribute to the ob- 
stacle course. These can be circumvented 
only by following the narrow ledges that 
surround them. When I say narrow, I 
mean narrow in its most confining 
sense. If you were size triple E-footed, 
only one foot could remain on the ledge 
at one time. So, in addition to endur- 
ance, there is also the need for the in- 
timate acquaintance of terpsichore. 
Balance and a sharp sense of timing 
are needed in order to remain upright 
along the ledges. The paddies, like our 
relatives (the poor ones), are every- 
where. While a fall into a rice paddy is 
not particularly dangerous, the conse- 
quences are comparable to the popu- 
larity one wins after having a heart-to- 
heart talk with a skunk. 

“Sure is hot today,” Joe B. said, 
mutedly, as his handkerchief muffled 
his words in drying the perspiration 
that salted his lips. “I’ve never seen 
weather to beat this—120 yesterday and 
looks like the beginning of another 
scorcher.” 

“What I wouldn't give right now for 
a dip in Coney Island,” added Frank C., 
“And right after coming out of the 
water, head for a Coca Cola. Ah. . .” 
and his voice trailed off, the imaginary 
stream of the precious liquid gurgling 
in his throat. 

“Coca Cola,” Joe returned. “I'd give 
five bucks for one right now. To think, 
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when I was back in the States, if the 
bottle hadn't been on ice for at least 
two hours I used to raise heck with the 
guy. Big difference now, though. When 
you're thirsty in this hole of the earth, 
some guy pops up with a nice, long 
drink of boiled water, still boiling. 
Sometimes we get a change. They give 
us boiling tea, no sugar, because tea 
without sugar is the Chinese way of 
drinking the stuff. I get mad when I 
get thirsty. I figure what's the use, I'll 
still be thirsty after I've had a drink.” 
Joe paused for a second. 

By now we had come to a main road 
where the rice paddies were on either 
side of us, but not so troublesome; that 
is, from the physical point of view. That 
they were there was apparent, as long 
as no cold germs blockaded your nasal 
passages. 

“Let's stop for a while,” Joe added. 
“Let's talk about this ditch of the earth.” 
Somehow I had a feeling that we were 
going to have to listen to another of 
Joe’s grievance speeches. Joe was that 
kind of a guy. Always complaining 
about how bad things were. But because 
he was one of our unit and each man 
was essential to the successful operation 
of our outfit, and because, too, it was 
a court-martial offense, no one had yet 
been taken into custody for 
his sudden death. 

‘‘China,’’ he started, 
“China is to me the lousiest 
place on the face of the 
earth, Me, a big shot back 
in the States, come out here 
because I’m ordered to. 


They sell me a line that 
I'm performing my duty. 
O.K. I won’t argue about 
that. But I have to eat 


Chinese food, which is lack- 
ing in the necessary vita- 
mins because it must be so 
thoroughly cooked. I see a 
raw onion, and I like onions, 
but I can’t eat it raw be- 
the diseases raw 
vegetables carry. I look at a 
tomato, but it’s hands off. 
Disease. Water's got to be 
boiled. Disease. If you want 
to stay out at night aud look 
up at the stars, you have to 
douse yourself with Scat. Mosquitoes as 
big as bombers are looking at you as 
though you were a landing field. If they 
take a hunk out of you, disease. If there 
is a bit of air at nigiat you keep it out 
with your mosquito net and hope you 
keep out the mosquitoes too. Any place 
you want to go you walk and walk and 
walk. But what’s the use of walking? 
You're not going any place because 
there is no place to go. O.K. So they give 
‘us a movie a couple of times a week. 
Movies that must have been directed by 


cause of 


the studio electricians, written by the 
prop boys, and acted in by the com- 
missary waiters. China. . .” 

“Let's get going,” I interrupted. 
“Nothing we can do about it. Besides, 
there’s a war going on. Stop your belly- 
aching and let’s go.” 

After another half-hour’s walking we 
came in sight of the Mission. Its crum- 
bling gray walls observed our arrival 
solemnly. We climbed the steps leading 
into one of the many courtyards one 
had to cross before reaching the chapel 
and the living quarters. 

Once the Mission’s grounds were well 
kept. The trees that still live in the 
yards now shade walks which have long 
since lost a pattern. And Japanese 
bombs collaborated in the architectual 
changes. The Mission is no military ob- 
jective, but Japanese aerial maps are 
too often inaccurate. Here and there 
the holes made by fragments from the 
dropping explosives are still in evidence. 
The one-story buildings that dot the 
Mission speak silently of the enemy's 
lust to destroy. 

The Mission houses orphans who are 
cared for by five nuns of one of St. 
Mary’s Orders. The children of mis- 
fortune find consolation within these 
walls, and the excitement of learning 





to read and write. They meet God, too, 
for the first time. 

As we reached the main courtyard, I 
walked wearily to a tree and dropped 
down against its trunk. From the streams 
of perspiration on each face, it appeared 
that we had just come out from under- 
neath a shower. I took off my sun hel- 
met and let out 2 few “Oh, boys” in 
an attempt to let off some of the steam 
that had undoubtedly gotten into my 
system. I began fanning myself, and no 
one can accuse me of self-torture when 
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I say that my thoughts were still on the 
heat. I must have been sitting there for 
about three minutes, away from the 
rest of the group, when a nun appeared, 
In my college French I bade her “Bon 
Jour.” She answered me and asked was 
I warm. I nodded in the affirmative, and 
had I known a bit more descriptive 
French I would have told her how warm, 
I added, with gestures of course, that 
China was getting me down, and that 
the hills were making me old. With an 
up-and-down motion of my hand I in. 
dicated the steepness of the hills and 
pointing toward my chest, I conveyed 
the impression of being out of wind, 

She laughed. “Non, Non,” she went 
on, “China is not making you old and 
tired.” How long had I been in China, 
a few months? Only a few months? And 
what should she say? She had been here 
ten years. When was she going to go 
home, I asked. Never, was the reply. In 
her Order transfers were rare, and once 
you were assigned to an area, only 
death would grant a reassignment. 

For a moment I kept on fanning my- 
self. And then I stopped. I realized that 
I had been gently chastised, but that was 
of no significance. Ten years in China, 
ten long years. I tried to picture myself 
in a foreign land for that length of time, 
away from my loved ones. 
Why, less than a year had 
gone by since I sailed away 
from home, and already the 
memories of happier mo- 
ments had begun to take 
on the vagueness of un- 
reality. 

By now the tiny little nun 
who had gracefully glided 
past me filled the screen of 
my mind. This young, gen- 
tle, smiling, rosy-cheeked 
Ambassadress of God—what 
great motive had _ inspired 
her to tear down the bridges 
of family relationship, and 
journey far into a strange 
land, waving aside — the 
shelter of an ordinary life 
which, even at its worst, 
could afford her some. com- 
fort, some amusement, some 
luxury? 

She was still very young, 
and ten years ago she must have been 
no more than a child, at an age where 
parents still maintain a nine o'clock 
curfew for their daughters. I tried to 
think of the day she had sailed away 
from her homeland. What had been in 
her heart? As she gazed at the fading 
faces of those she was leaving behind, 
did she realize that this might be the 
last time she was seeing those waving 
arms and tear-stained cheeks that be- 
longed to what had been her world 
through early youth? 
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In the middle of 
these thoughts she flitted 
past me again. I could not help 
staring harder at her. Slender, Ma- 
donna-like in the tossing white robe that 
covered all but the happy blue eyes, 
well set in a childish, velvety skin. 

I wondered when she had last heard 
from home. What were her feelings 
when she had first heard of the fall of 
France? What were her feelings now 
that her land of birth had been under 
the shelling of both enemy and ally? 
How had she reacted when she had 
received news of the passing of her loved 
ones? Did she ever forget her sacrifice? 
Had she ever longed despairingly for 
the world she had forsaken? And then, 
the complaints of my comrade returned 
to me. Had she ever complained of the 
heat, the food, the misery that a brutal 
invader leaves in his wake? Did she ever 
crave the caress of a mother or the 
capricious jibe of an _ affectionate 
brother? 

Giving up the world. How often I 
have heard myself say that I wanted 
to get away from everything and every- 
one. The weight of these utterances bore 
down on my realization. But I had 
spoken them in anger, admitting in a 
more normal moment that I could never 
bear a separation from my loved ones 
permanently. Yet, here was this tiny 
servant of God who had denied the 
love of mortals for a Greater Love, and 
had entered willingly, bravely, into the 
stage of self-denial, of self-mortification, 
of self-isolation. Yes, I was separated 
from the lips that haunted me in my 
dreams, but only because of the war. 
I looked forward to the time when the 
war would be over, when I would be 
able to return home, when our job 
was done. But there is no duration 


































clause in the service of God. There is 
no time when one might write “Mission 
Accomplished.” 

The gong sounded for the beginning 
of the Mass. Slowly I rose and walked 
into the tiny chapel. I remembered my 
first sight of the chapel’s interior. I shall 
never forget the faces of the Chinese 
children kneeling on small benches that 
hardly cleared the stone floor, praying 
with the same intensity I had seen 
reflected on the faces of the children in 
my own church back home, praying to 
a God I hardly realized could under- 
stand Chinese. . 

After the Mass I spoke to Father C. 
Father C. is a young man, a native of 
Boston, I believe. He is a newcomer 
to China, having spent only five years 
in this part of the world. I asked him 
what he thought of China and it seemed 
that I had removed the valve which held 
his enthusiasm in check. He smiled a 
broad, vivid smile, showing teeth that 
appeared more brilliant against a back- 
ground of a tanned, thinnish face. He 
ran his fingers through his golden, wavy 
hair; long, slender fingers that seemed 
native of the keyboard of a Steinway. 
He loved China, its people, its humor, 
its hardships, the appreciation of the 
people among whom he was carrying 
the messages of Christ. No, it was not 
easy, being far away from his own home, 
but the home of Christianity is a uni- 
versal one. There was so much to be 
done, and the prospects of success were 
so evident. There were over four million 
Catholics in China, and many more 
were being converted each year. Yes, he 
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loved China. I watched the glow of 
pride that pressed his sensitive mouth 
backward into a smile. 

I asked him to join us at the newly 
found oasis where the much treasured 
ice cream was now for sale, a small 
place that referred to itself as “Ice 
Cream Department.” Unfortunately, his 
duties prevented him from accompany- 
ing us. 

It must have been about two hours 
later when we came out onto the nar- 
row Chinese street again, having had 
our fill of the precious substance. I saw 
an old, fenderless bus feeling its way 
slowly through the crowded thorough- 
fare. Out of curiosity I looked into the 
bus. It was crowded, but so fully packed 
that air must have given up in its at- 
tempt to filter through the almost solid 
mass of human bodies. And on a seat, 
with his head practically forced com- 
pletely out the open window, I saw the 
familiar charming smile of happy 


-Father C. I waved to him as the bus 
passed by, carrying a member of the 
most unselfish Army in the world. 


: 

















F YOU were suddenly jackknifed 
I with sharp pains in the midsection 
and the doctor said, “Appendectomy at 
nine,” would the first thought to haunt 


your mind make you scream, “Oh! A 


hospital bill!” 

Or if your wife smiles up at you from 
her bed in the maternity ward and holds 
John, Jr., for you to admire, will you 
see the dollar signs of “Debts Due” 
written in the corners of his chubby 
smiles? Or have you a baby without a 
mortgage? 

One way to have a baby without a 
mortgage is to go minus a doctor, as do 


some quarter of a million babies each . 


year. This is rather drastic. Especially 
when it is easier and much safer to have 
the doctor and. still be free of the 
worry and expense of the hospital ‘bill. 

This is the day of prepaid babies. In 
fact, it is the day of prepaid hospital 
bills in general. 

That there is need for medical care 
within limits of the stretching points of 
the pocketbook strings of the middle 
class will not be doubted. In normal 
times forty million persons in the United 
States earn less than $800 a year and 
cannot pay for medical service. In spite 
f free clinics 46 per cent receive no 
medical care. All this shows up in sick- 
ness and death rates, which are highest 
among the low-income groups. Tuber- 





Above: A baby brings no expense to a Blue 
Cross family. Right: 
out worry under a hospital insurance plan 


Convalescence with- 


culosis is seven times more prevalent 
among the unskilled, low-income work- 
ers than among the more prosperous 
groups. There are 200,000 preventable 
deaths each year. 

About 20 to 25 per cent of our pop- 
ulation, especially in the cities, receive 
medical care on a charity basis from 
hospitals and clinics. About one fourth 
receive the same services from hospitals 
and clinics at a great cost. But there is 
a great body remaining, too self-respect- 
ing to accept charity, yet who cannot 
afford the cost. Therefore they get as 
little medical care as they can possibly 
get along with, and this, often, of a 
very inadequate sort. As a matter of 
fact, 50 per cent of the illnesses of peo- 
ple with incomes under $1,200 a year 
receive no medical care. 

Since the average man could well 
stand more medical assistance at a 
lower cost, it is natural to find attempts 
to give American medical aid a shot in 
the arm. In practice, the attempt to 


“Wetesseey organiza- 
tions are proving that our hos- 


pitalization problem can be 


solved without federal control 
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By JOHN M. SCOTT, S.J. 


better the medical condition of Mr. 
Average American boils down to an 
extension of health services, with some 
form of health insurance. 

There are many forms of such ex- 
tensions of health services, the most 
drastic and far-reaching being compul- 
sory and government-imposed, as drawn 
up in the Wagner Bill. According to 
the Wagner Bill, all who serve the sick, 
even in voluntary hospitals, are equiva- 
lently agents of the government, thus 
endangering the intimate and personal 
relationship between the patient and 
the members of the health-caring pro- 
fession. In place it substitutes the im- 
personal, formal, routinized attitudes of 
agents of the government to the wards 
of the government. Such thinking is not 
only a menace to the Catholic hospital, 
but destructive of the Catholic attitude 
toward the patient. 

The doctor himself in this plan be 
comes a cog. His liberty is gone, pro 
fessional responsibility is redefined, the 
distinction of professional service goes 
Hours, pay envelope, and other controls 
will sacrifice the dignity of the physician 
as well as his ethical responsibility. Even 
the hospital becomes an agency of the 
government subject to the authority of 
an individual. He fixes the remunera- 
tion the hospital is to receive and has 
much to say concerning the fitness of 
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the hospital to administer hospital care. 

In treating of the relations between 
the various classes of society, Pope Pius 
XI remarked that every one of these 
rations has two aspects, an individyal 
and a social one. You must not stress 
either of these two aspects to the detri- 
ment of the other. If you put all the 
siress on the individual aspect, you have 
the evils following in the wake of ex- 
treme capitalism. If you look only on 
the social aspect and treat the individual 
asa Cipher, you leap into socialism with 
the tyrannical despotism of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. The conclusion 
is that you must look on the two aspects 
at once. The twin evils of individualism 
and socialism will grab you on either 
side if you don’t. 

Catholics, therefore, should give 
hearty support to the Federal Govern- 
ment in its effort to extend voluntary 
hospital and medical care systems into 
areas in which needs exist. In this ex- 
tension of hospital and health-caring 
service, the best and most deeply ap- 
preciated features of existing systems 
should be retained; such features as the 
personal relationship between patients 
and physicians, the freedom of the pa- 
tient to choose his physician and his 
hospital, the rights and responsibilities 
of private health-caring agencies, and 
the recognition of the obligation of so- 
ciety and not merely of government to 
give health care in all its forms to the 
indigent. 

Looking across the width and breadth 
of the United States we find some sixty 
voluntary group insurance projects. 

Out in California is the Roos-Loos 
Medical Group, now some sixteen years 
old and the pioneer in its field. To its 
subscribers the Group gives all medical, 
surgical, and hospital care for a fixed 
rate of $2.50 per month. Clients may 
select their own doctor from among the 


staff of over half a hundred and may 
consult specialists on the staff without 
extra cost. 

In contrast to the Roos-Loos Medical 
Group, which is owned by its doctors- 
founders and run for profit, we have in 
Elk City, Oklahoma, a Farmers’ Union 
Hospital owned by the people and run 
on a co-operative nonprofit basis. This 
first American co-operative hospital is a 
successful tribute to its founder, Doctor 
Michael Shadid. This number one co- 
operative hospital in the United States 
was organized in October 1929 and 
founded on the principle, “Bear ye one 
“another’s burden.” Doctor Shadid saw 
that many families were not receiving 
the attention they should, and knew 
that the only remedy was prepaid group 
medicine, offering hospital facilities and 
medical treatment at a price the people 
could pay. The lone individual who 
waits until his leg is broken or his ap- 
pendix goes on the warpath before he 
thinks of doctor’s bills, is apt to walk 
out of the hospital with a flat pocket- 
book, especially if it was thin to start 
with. But if a number of people share 
the cost, the individual load is light- 
ened, and the individual bill is small. 


ODAY Doctor Shadid has 2400 fam- 
ilies who are members of the hos- 
pital and in addition serves about 2500 
families who are not members of the As- 
sociation. Members of the hospital pay 
the following dues per year: $12 for one 
person, while family rates are $18 for 
two persons, $22 for three persons, and 
$25 for four persons. All additional 
members pay one dollar each per year. 
For these payments the members of 
the family receive examinations, treat- 
ments, and surgical operations, including 
X-ray and radium treatment by all phy- 
sicians and specialists on the hospital 
staff without fee whatsoever—no excep- 





Hospital costs of fifteen million members are taken care of under one plan 
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tions. Additional benefits are; teeth ex- 
tracted 25¢ each. Filling one tooth costs 
$1. Two or more for 75¢ each. 

The members of the Elk City Co- 
operative Hospital are for the most part 
low-income farmers and cannot pay 
enough dues to cover the total cost of 
their hospitalization in addition to their 
medical and surgical care. Formerly, 
these people paid from $300 to $1000 
for doctor and hospital bills for one 
case of illness, usually a major surgical 
operation. Now with $300 they may pay 
family dues of $25 for 12 years, and 
$1000 pays for a lifetime of protection 
against doctor and hospital bills. 

The doctors on the Elk City staff re- 
ceive salaries that range from four to 
ten thousand dollars per year net. They 
get a month or more off with pay each 
year. They have done enormously more 
good than they could have done as 
individuals sitting around waiting for 
patients and then charging all the 
traffic will bear. 

Doctor Shadid’s Co-operative Hos- 
pital applies itself to preventive medi- 
cine. Patients come early for a general 
looking over, since it costs them noth- 
ing. Co-operative medicine is a com- 
promise between competitive and state 
medicine. It has many of the advantages 
of both. The doctors have a great op- 
portunity through co-operation to bring 
the art and the science of medicine to 
the service of the people. 

As one farmer put it, “Before this 
Elk City Co-operative Hospital was 
built, my boy had appendicitis. It cost 
me $215 for the week he spent in the 
hospital. When my girl had appendicitis, 
she stayed in this Co-operative Hospital 
ten days. It cost me only $42. A man 
can’t afford to stay out of this co-opera- 
tion business.” 

Today the hospital insurance program 
that is sweeping the country is the 
Blue Cross Plan. Fifteen million Amer- 
icans have decided to rid themselves of 
financial worry when sick in the hospital 
by becoming members. By paying on 
the average of under three cents a day, 
they provide passports to worry-free re- 
covery. Participation in nonprofit, vol- 
untary Blue Cross plans reached an all 
high during the first six months of 
1944. Almost 12,000 on the average were 
added to Blue Cross rolls during each 
working day. During these same six 
months’ the Blue Cross paid out over 
$35,000,000 in 725,000 hospital bills. 
Each day the average admission of Blue 
Cross patients totaled 4,000, and their 
length of stay averaged a week. 

‘The Blue Cross is not the name for 
a new brand of nurses or a special set 
of doctors. It is merely a plan to relieve 
the patient of the burden of hospital 
bills. It is the easy way by which fifteen 
million Americans pay their hos- 
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pital bills. The Blue Cross is a general 
term that identifies 77 group plans for 
hospital care that meet standards of 
community service, professional sponsor- 
ship, nonprofit organization, and finan- 
cial solvency, and which are approved 
by the American Hospital Association. 

The Blue Cross is backed by member 
hospitals themselves with assets valued 
at millions of dollars. It is an integral 
part of these hospitals, and they stand 
squarely behind the Blue Cross con- 
tracts with subscribers. 


S a matter of fact, the Blue Cross is 
AS a national organization. It is a 
seal of approval given local hospital in- 
surance groups whose standards con- 
form to the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation. However, a member of the Blue 
Cross_in the copper city of Butte, Mon- 
tana, for example, can expect his hos- 
pital bill paid in Chicago, Brooklyn, or 
any other place in the United States 
where there is a Blue Cross affiliate. 

The Blue Cross takes care of the 
member’s family as well as himself. Each 
plan determines its own services and 
fees which vary from 50¢ to 80¢ a 
month for individuals and from $1 to 
$2 for families. 

In return for his membership, the 
individual is entitled to enter any one 
of the country’s approved, registered 
hospitals in the plan, that is, hospitals 
recognized as meeting the standards of 
the American Medical Association, or 
state or local agencies. Here he may re- 
ceive a semiprivate room, his meals, 
general nursing, anesthetics, special 
diets, dressings, laboratory tests, X-rays, 
and operating-room charges. Last year 
in New York 92 per cent of the member 
patients who received hospitalization in 
semiprivate rooms received free of 
charge to themselves such items as 
plaster casts, use of cystoscopic room, 
cardiograph and __ physiotherapeutic 
equipment, maternity care, and basal 
metabolism tests. 

The physician’s or surgeon’s fee is not 
provided for at present. According to 
officials, however, the next thing to come 
is medical service, as soon as the basis 
for sound operation that will provide 
for every type of illness has been 
mapped out. 

The cost of all this is staggering—for 
the Blue Cross Hospital Service Plan, 
not for the individual. For the more 
than 1,500 types of illness that each 
year are hospitalized under the Blue 
Cross Plan, over $200,000,000 has been 
paid to these hospitals for care of mem- 
bers. 

Membership in the Blue Cross Plans 
is had through groups already formed 
for some other purpose. In general, 
members enroll voluntarily through of- 
fices, professional groups, farm and 


community organizations, industrial 
plants, stores, and public and private 
institutions. Member payment is made 
through payroll deduction, if possible, 
to cut the cost of collection. So long as 
the group represents a cross section of 
normal, healthy people, there is no 
limit. 

Since one person in ten faces a hos- 
pital bill every year, it is no wonder 
that fifteen million Americans flock to 
Blue Cross Plans. The Blue Cross Serv- 
ice, on its part, pays a hospital bill every 
four minutes. And this wonder-working, 
worry-saving plan is open to 90 per cent 
of the citizens of the United States and 
to many of our Canadian friends across 
the border. Folks over sixty-five, the 
chronically ill, and mental cases are 
not on the eligible list, though special 
allowance is usually made for such peo- 
ple and confinement cases if 75 per 
cent or over of an employee or club 
group signs up. 

The returns on the small investment 
made in Blue Cross Plans can be ap- 
preciated in the case of a little girl 
whose father enrolled. his family in the 
Blue Cross before any symptoms of a 
rare blood disease appeared in_ his 
daughter. Since then this little girl has 
been to the hospital 55 times. One visit 
was 29 days. The cost, to the Blue Cross, 
$109. In all, her father has been relieved 
of some $1,250 in hospital bills. 

Some 200,000 business firms in all 
states but Indiana are backers of the 
Blue Cross Plans. A few of the firms 
through which Blue Cross Plans are or- 
ganized are General Motors, the Pull- 
man Co., Scott Paper Co., and Bell 
Telephone, the last named having some 
100,000 employees throughout the coun- 
try who are members of Blue Cross 
Plans which also provide for an addi- 
tional 100,000 members of their families. 

Since word was breezed around that 
contributions to hospitalization insur- 
ance for employees were legitimate as 
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income tax deduction and also handy ay 
indirect wage boosts to the National 
War Labor Board under the wage freeze, 
memberships have zoomed in the Blue 
Cross. In New York alone, 250 firms 
started to pay almost all of employees’ 
hospitalization insurance fees during the 
last half of 1943. 

The ugly nightmare which gallops 
roughshod over the Blue Cross Plans is 
the Wagner Bill. This item on the g0- 
cial security bill aims to clamp a 3 per 
cent tax on all wages and salaries up to 
$3,000 a year. With the $2,000,000,000 
to $3,000,000,000 a year that would thus 
pour into the national coffers, Uncle 
Sam would be in a position to hire every 
doctor and rent every bed in American 
hospitals. 

Such a plan would chuck the Blue 
Cross Plans down the chute. And would 
slap the saddle of. government control 
on the individual, the doctor, and the 
hospital. It makes the patient a ward of 
the government, the doctor an agent, 
and the hospital an agency. The gov- 
ernment is in a position to dictate the 
policy from doorbell to operating table. 


HY smother medicine under an 
Wo of bureaucracy? Various 
group units over the country, Doctor 
Shadid’s Co-operative Hospital in Elk 
City, and the Blue Cross Plans point 
the way to the most satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. Private enterprise 
without private profit. Public service 
without public compulsion. We should 
give loyal support to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to extend volun- 


-tary hospital and medical care. But we 


cannot endorse a monopoly of medical 
care vested in the government. 

The Blue Cross is a big stride toward 
the solution of the hospitalization prob- 
lem without - federal regimentation. 
There is no reason to hamper its stride 
and make it stumble on the long shoe- 
laces of political bureaucracy. 





Effective Test 


> A Glasgow professor, in order to em- 
phasize the value of observation, prepared 
a mixture of kerosene, mustard, and cas- 
tor oil, and calling the attention of his 
class to it, dipped a finger into the atro- 
cious compound and then sucked his fin- 
ger. He next passed the vial around to 


the students, who all did the same, with - 


the most dire results. When it was re- 
turned and he observed the faces of his 
students, he remarked: 

“Gentlemen, I am afraid that you did 
mot use your powers of observation. The 


finger that I put into the mixture was not the same one that I stuck 
into my mouth.”—Grenfell, Forty Years for Labrador. 
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HITLER AND BEYOND 

By Erich Koch-Weser. 218 pages. 

Knopf. $2.75 
Dr. Erich Koch, who died in Novem- 
ber 1944 in Brazil, was for many years 
President of the German Democratic 
Party. This party, representing the 
forces of political and economic liberal- 
ism, was the second largest group in the 
Weimar National Assembly of 1919. It 
had the support of some of Germany's 
best newspapers (Frankfurter Zeitung, 
Berliner Tageblatt, Vossische Zeitung 
etc.); it had plenty of money, able lead- 
ers, and many other assets which should 
have assured it a permanent place on 
the political scene. It lost, however, hun- 
dreds of thousands of voters at every 
election and went completely bankrupt 
as a political force. When its representa- 
tives in the Reichstag had dwindled to 
a handful, efforts were made to revitalize 
the party by merging it with the strange- 
ly mystical and nationalistic “Order of 
the Young Germans.” The “German 
State Party,” which was the product of 
this merger, died a-borning. History has 
shown that the political ideas of Erich 
Koch and his party had no solid basis 
among the German people. This book 
expresses, rather gratuitously, the belief 
that they will have more success in the 
future. 

Dr. Koch, who was a cultured and 
genuinely democratic German, has many 
interesting things to say on “Germany 
in the Past” (Part One of the book) 
and “Hitler” (Part Two). “Looking 
Forward” (Part Three) is, however, in- 
coherent and weak. Dr. Koch seems to 
consider the Nazi regime as a regret- 
table accident which has temporarily in- 
terrupted an otherwise normal develop- 
ment. Here are some of the excuses 
which he finds for the German people’s 
acceptance of Hitler: ““They learned to 
oppose the helpless republic and to lis- 
ten to Nazi paeans of hatred only 
through unfortunate treatment by the 
French and Poles and through the bad 
industrial situation” (p. 188). “Bergson 
(the French philosopher, Henri Berg- 
son) indeed had launched such attacks 
(‘on the intellect and on intellectual 
progress’) in Paris. But it is certain that 
the popularizing of these ideas has con- 
tributed greatly to herding together 
around Hitler the rudderless, illogical 
masses he needs” (p. 128). “The back 


of the Protestant Church was, moreover, 
broken or at least weakened in regard 
to the commands of the state by Luther’s 
assignment of authority over the 
Church to the great and small princes 
of the land” (p. 140). 

Hitler and Beyond overemphasizes 
the strength of liberal political tradi- 
tions in Germany. On the other hand, 
it does not emphasize enough Christian 
traditions whose survival in Germany, 
though with certain weaknesses and de- 
formations, is one of the few hopeful 
signs in the situation. 

WILHELM SOLZBACHER 


THE MORAL CONQUEST 

OF GERMANY 

By Emil Ludwig. 183 pages. Double- 

day, Doran and Co. $2.00 
This is Emil Ludwig's blueprint for the 
rehabilitation of Germany. To assure 
the reader’s appreciation of his pro- 
posals the author first attempts a sketch 
of the German character. This sketch 
comprises Part One of the work. It is 
nothing more than a loosely thrown to- 
gether synthesis of the author's previous 
works on Germany. It is self-satisfied, 
belabored, and repetitious; harping end- 
lessly on a handful of catch-phrases and 
half-truths. 

It is not a valid picture of the Ger- 
man character. Rather it is the carica- 
ture which the German Reich, impressed 
with all the hateful features of Prussian- 
ism, has presented to he world for the 
last three-quarters of a century. The pic- 
ture conveys the impression of a nation 
solidly and unequivocably united be- 
hind a Junker Imperialism. It ignores 
completely the more than 10,000,000 
Germans who hated and opposed the 
Hitler-Junker regime, as the concentra- 
tion camps of Dachau, Buchenwald, and 
Oranienburg in the initial stages of 
Nazism so eloquently testified to. It 
damns the Pan-Germanism of Hitler, 
and extols the Sovietizing proclivities of 
Stalin. It says nothing, however, of the 
ruthlessly suppressed aspirations of men 
in Greater Germany for a reunion of the 
original German states under some sort 
of federal regime, devoid of Imperial 
aims. 

Cardinal von Faulhaber and Pastor 
Niemoeller are dismissed in a single sen- 
tence as men who fought and suffered 
for purely personal convictions and not 
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as representatives of any segment of 
German society. 

Part Two, which presents Ludwig's 
“practical suggestions on the postwar 
treatment of Germany,” is as fumbling 
and inept as his attempt at psychoan- 
alyzing the German character. Twelve 
points are advanced. None of them con- 
tributes anything particularly new or 
stimulating to the discussion as to what 
to do with a crushed, frightened, and 
desperate people. 

Internal economic and spiritual in- 
stability precipitated the second great 
German catastrophe within a lifetinie. 
This instability still perdures. Indeed, 
it is the one important obstacle in the 
way of any orderly rehabilitation for 
Germany. Ludwig, however, makes no 
suggestion whatever as to how to com- 
bat and crush this Gorganian monster. 

IGNATIUS RYAN, C.P. 


JAPANESE MILITARISM 
By John M. Maki. 
Knopf. 

THROUGH JAPANESE EYES 
By Otto D. Tolischus. 182 pages. 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.00 

Here are two interesting books on 

Japan. Both offer a penetrating study of 

the make-up of the Japanese government, 

and the character and psychology of the 

Japanese people. Both authors agree 

that the Japanese government is Fascist, 

and has gone all-out for a war of world 
conquest. They find the Japanese -peo- 
ple serf-minded, with no will of their 
own and dominated completely by the 

Emperor idea. A point of interest here 

is that these two authorities on things 

Japanese arrive at the same general con- 

clusions, but by different paths. 

Mr. Maki, a young Nisei, who studied 
in Japan for two years, is ‘steeped in 
Japanese history. His approach is his- 
torical. He claims that the present-day 
ambition for world Conquest is but the 
logic of Japanese history. Mr. Tolischus, 
a foreign correspondent and 1939 Pu- 
litzer Prize winner, looks rather through 
the eyes of modern Japan. What any- 
body of any account in Japan has said 
anent Japanese war aims and world con- 
quest, he has gathered together to prove 
his theme, that the Japanese consider 
themselves a “Master Race” and are out 
to wage a “Holy War” for world con- 
quest. 


258 pages. 
$3.00 
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Both Mr. Maki and Mr. Tolischus 
would make good surgeons. They know 
how to probe. With the scalpel of schol- 
arship they vivisect the prewar Japa- 
nese government, and the dismembered 
human parts are subjected to analysis. 

Prewar Japan had the external form 
of a constitutional monarchy. There 
were the usual three branches of gov- 
ernment: executive, legislative, and ju- 


| dicial, headed by, the Emperor and the 


Imperial Diet, consisting of the House 
of Peers and the House of Representa- 
tives. But within this external democ- 
racy there was housed a high-powered 
Fascist state. The legislature and judi- 
ciary were mere arms of the executive 
body of government. This was headed 
by the Emperor and his advisory organ- 
izations—Cabinet, Privy Council, Elder 
Statesmen, Special Ministers of the Em- 
peror and the Imperial Family, thou- 
sands of career men, bureaucrats and 
petty officials operating the details of 
government. But behind the window- 
dressing of this official government of 
Japan, an “invisible government,” the 
real rulers of Japan, had and still have 
their hands on all the controls of na- 
tional life. These rulers behind the 
throne are the “Shogun Gangsters”—a 
political oligarchy made up of a hand- 
ful of industrialists together with the 
high ‘military command. All, in some 
way, are connected with the Emperor 
and the Imperial Family. All are bound 
together (for their own interests) by the 
common idea of a totalitarian govern- 
ment at home, and imperialistic expan- 
sion and world conquest abroad. 

Japanese leaders who dared to dis- 
agree with this invisible government 
were liquidated. Thus, shortly after the 
outbreak of the European War, the 
pseudo-representative Lower House was 
dissolved; also the organization of Elder 
Statesmen, some of whose members 
showed too much independence of 
thought, was abolished. Later, certain 
members of the Cabinet and the Privy 
Council of Japan who spoke against 
war, were eliminated. Then the Japa- 
nese militarists took over. Came Pearl 
Harbor and war with the United States. 

Japanese Militarism and Through 
Japanese Eyes complement each other 
in giving the historical background and 
the developed ideology of the modern 
Japanese. They are invaluable sources 
for gaining an insight into the mind of 
a people with whom we are engaged in 
a titanic military struggle. 

RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 


A DYNAMIC WORLD ORDER 
By Donald A. MacLean. 235 pages. 
Bruce Publishing Co. . $2.50 
With democracy facing its greatest chal- 
lenge, A Dynamic World Order is a most 
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timely blueprint which democracy must 
follow if it is to survive the assaults of 
atheism and irreligion. The writer gives 
an authoritative presentation of the 
Christian pattern of society. Unlike 
many others who discuss the Christian 
way of life in purely theoretical terms, 
failing to present practical applications, 
Msgr. MacLean draws from his pro- 
found knowledge of social matters to 
apply the Christian solution to existing 
problems. He discusses the freedom of 
the seas and of the airways, of communi- 
cations and trade, in the light of a 
world commonwealth of nations in 
which the members are mutually inter- 
dependent. 

The new world order which he erects 
is no Utopian dream, but is safely based 
on the natural world commonwealth 
which derives from the natural solidarity 
of the human family. The social struc- 
ture which he erects upon this natural 
unity has for its firm foundation the 
solid rock of the natural law and Divine 
Revelation. Hence it meets society's 
moral requirements in every detail and 
safeguards the common good of all man- 
kind, regardless of race, color, and creed. 

It is this kind of a world order that 
lifts man’s brotherhood under the com- 
mon Fatherhood of God from an aca- 
demic discussion into a living, function- 
ing thing which forms a social body 
in which the individual can peacefully 
and happily prepare himself for his spir- 
itual destiny. Although this work strikes 
deeply into the very fundamentals of 
social philosophy, it presents its thesis in 
a way easily understood by anyone with 
average intelligence. H. C. MCGINNIS 


JEWS IN THE POSTWAR WORLD 
By Max Gottschalk and Abraham G. 
Duker. 224 pages. Dryden Press. $3.00 

This is a factual, informative presenta- 
tion of comparisons and contrasts of the 
two world wars—their origin, the line-up 
in the warring camps, and the role 
played by anti-Semitism. It tells of the 
migration, emigration, and immigration 
of Jews; the disabilities they suffer; the 
need and possibility of repatriating and 
rehabilitating them; and the _propa- 
ganda and discriminatory devices used 
to stir up hostility toward Jews, a hos- 
tility that victory of the United Nations 
is not likely to dispel, especially among 
the people who have been inoculated 
with Hitlerism. This only suggests the 
field covered by the book. A short re- 
view cannot possibly give an adequate 
idea of its contents. 

While Jews in the Postwar World is 
intended to inform and crystallize opin- 
ion on conditions as they affect all 
peoples, it naturally stresses Jewish con- 
ditions, problems, and needs. Yet, as 
the publishers say, the book does not 
contain “any particular program or plan 
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KNOW THE STARS. 
WHO SET OUR COURSE TO VICTORY 


As the sailor sets his course by the stars, so has the destiny of America been guided by “stars,” 
men whose responsibility it has been to lead our forces—on the land, the sea, and in the air. 
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THE GENERALS * * * * 
AND THE ADMIRALS 


Here they are—biographies and full page portraits. Thirty * of them all in one book. The biographies by the editors of 
Newsweek magazine, and the portraits by T. H. Chamberlain, well-known artist. 


You have good cause for honest pride in the achievements of these men. They were cast in the mold that is Amer- 
ica. They come from cities, small towns and farms; from the rich and the poor. Yesterday just American boys, with 
no more or no less opportunity than any other boy. It may be said that these men accomplished the impossible, 
although they would be the first to give credit to the men who followed their orders. 


THE GENERALS AND THE ADMIRALS is news today that will be history tomorrow. It is a book that you will read, 
your children will read, and your children’s children will read. It is a book you will read for entertainment and a 
book you will consult for facts. The size, 9” x 11”, makes it an ideal book for display on your reading room table. 
The binding is attractive, gold letters on a light blue strip, with a dark blue background. Use the coupon below. All 
books mailed postpaid. Price $4.50. 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 
23 East 26th Street New York 8, N. Y. 


* Roster— 
Arnold, Bradley, Clark, Doolittle, Eisenhower, raisey, Hewitt, Ingersoll, King, Kinkaid, Krueger, Lear, Lockwood, MacArthur, Marshall, McNarney, 
Mitscher, Nimitz, Patton, Smith, Somervell, Spoatz, Spruance, Stark, Stilwell, Towers, Turner, Vandegrift, Waesche, Wainwright. 









The Devin-Adair Company 
- P : 7 F < 23 East 26th Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
The biographies are informative and entertain- 
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‘‘A masterpiece’’* 





by HARRY 
SYLVESTER. 


his brilliant new novel a 
ern scientist’s explosive dis- 
y of religious values makes 
y in which spiritual conflict 
iveyed as powerfully as dra- 


action, 


s magnificently thought out 
written, a novel of major 

as incisive and _ perfectly 
1 a commentary on life as 
ncounters in years and years 


fiction reading. 
Here is a novel of unexagger- 
importance, so searching and 
superlatively well put together 
one must call it a master- 


*Rev. Joun S. KENNEDY. 


At all bookstores. . $2.75 


APPLETON-CENTURY 





Spices » Glauoring Extracts 
Teas + Mayounaise 
Mustards 


McCORMICK & COMPANY, 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











EYES EAST 


Most Rev. Paul Yu-Pin 


eee everywhere will 


welcome this readable and 
réalistic analysis of the China of 
the Emperors and the China of 
tomorrow. Writing in pithy, idi- 
omatic style and highlighting 
his message with fascinating de- 
tail about Chinese culture and 
institutions, Bishop Yu-Pin offers 
a striking analysis of his coun- 
try's actual and potential con- 
tributions to humanity. In an 
eloquent plea for spiritual and 
material aid for China, he asks 
for missionaries, for an_intel- 
lectual apostolate and for "'ca- 
reer vocations.’ 192 pp., $2.00 


Dept. 4-654 
St. Anthony Guild Press 


Paterson 3, New Jersey 
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The Risen Soldier 


By ARCHBISHOP FRANCIS J. SPELLMAN 


“It clears away the clouds of grief not with feebly 
burning platitudes but with the clear white light 
of God’s truth.”-—-Catholic Transcript. 


“Ideal for any priest to give or recommend to 
whose souls are troubled for their distant 


loved ones.”—Holy Name News. $1.00 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 11 
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or blueprint.” Such a thing is not pos. 
sible in Jewry on account of its divisions 
and disagreements, some of which are 
recorded. Such divisions and disagree. 
ments are universal. They obtain even 
in the Jewish city of Tel Aviv, Palestine, 
where one would least expect them to 
exist during these intense persecution 
years. 

One gleans from the book a realiza- 
tion that the unity existing in Jewry is 
on secular rather than religious grounds, 
and then only against the inhuman, in- 
tolerant, and subversive spirit of anti- 
Semitism that brings discriminatory 
legislation. This unity centers in a de. 
sire—with which all Americans are in 
sympathy—to obtain, with United Na- 
tions guarantee, the restoration and es- 
tablishment of Jewish political, econom- 
ic, and educational equality with other 
citizens throughout the world. There is 
also unity of demand for the opening 
of ports of entry, especially in Palestine, 
for the persecuted and _ expatriated 
Jews of Europe. It centers in an expres- 
sion of “bitter disappointment” with 
Great Britain’s 1939 White Paper that 
checked further immigration into Pales- 
tine until the time when an_under- 
standing has been reached with the 
Arabs, who make up two-thirds of its 
population. 

Concerning Jews in the new world in 
the making, the authors say: “The requi- 
sites of survival are twofold: first of all, 


‘a democratic structure of society must 


be assured; and second, there must be, 
within the Jewish communities them- 
selves, the will to survive through the 
sustaining power of Jewishness” (p. 
213). DAVID GOLDSTEIN 


THE LIFE OF POPE PIUS XII 
By Charles Hugo Doyle. 258 pages. 


Didier. $3.00 © 


To read the life of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII is at once a satisfying and a 
disheartening experience. No one who 
reads it, be he Catholic or not but only 
honest with himself, can fail to perceive 
the towering stature of the man. The 
disheartening thing is the almost simul- 
taneous realization that a world that is 
quick to offer lip-service fails, neverthe- 
less, to turn that service to fruitful ac- 
tion. Repeatedly we hear and read, often 
from the most unexpected sources, of 
the value of the Pope’s pronouncements 
toward preventing wars and effecting a 
just and lasting peace. Yet when the oc- 
casion arises for action he is neither 
heeded nor represented; instead, his 
own people, in many instances, object 
to his participation in diplomatic affairs. 

Throughout the narration of this 
amazing, inspiring, and brilliant life 
story the reader is struck by a continuity 
of events which, in the plan of God 
that could be known to no man, pre- 
pared Eugenio Pacelli so perfectly for 
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his accession to the throne of Peter. 
Almost immediately upon his ordination 
began the series of appointments and 
promotions in the government of the 
Church that led him through one bril- 
liant success after another and gave him 
invaluable experience in temporal as 
well as spiritual affairs. He, more than 
anyone in the whole world today, knows 
and understands the ‘peoples of the 
world and their problems, for he has 
lived and worked among them all his 
life in the discharge of his various du- 
ties. 

In our enthusiasm for the subject of 
this biography, let us not forget the au- 
thor of the book and his achievement. 
There have been more learned lives of 
popes than this one, but Father Doyle’s 
life of Pope Pius XII will satisfy the 
layman. While all the important facts 
are given, all the major issues explained, 
and the Church ceremonies described, 
the book is neither too technical nor too 
ponderously detailed. It is written clear- 
ly and simply and, what is best of all, 
chronologically so that there is no need 
to turn back to catch up as is the fashion 
with so many biographies today. 

FORTUNATA CALIRI 

ANGEL IN THE FOREST 

By Margaret Young. 313 pages. 

Reynal and Hitchcock. . $3.00 
Angel in the Forest is the history of 
two socialist utopias set up in the Middle 
West in the early days of American 
statehood. The tale of the scriptural 
communal commonwealth of George 
Rapp, Lutheran apostate and religious 
zealot, serves as a prelude to the story 
of the materialistic socialist community 
of Robert Owen, Scotch cotton mill 
owner and humanitarian reformer. Here 
is a story of utopian schemes based on 
a strange admixture of pietism, material- 
ism, rationalism. environmentalism, and 
humanitarianism. 

The author reveals incidents con- 
nected with the rise and fall of the 
Rappist and Owenite communities that 
will be of great interest to all who de- 
sire a report on the social history of 
the United States. But, in spite of evi- 
dences of painstaking research on the 
part of the author, the reader who is 
looking for historical facts systematically 
presented will be disappointed in this 
volume. One finds rather a poetic treat- 
ment of a historic subject—“A Fairy 
Tale of Two Utopias.” The author's 
style abounds in gnomic and _ inflated 
phrases which sometimes reach heights 
of mystical beauty. and sometimes de- 
generate into vacuous statements con- 
fusing to the reader. Through her poetic- 
prose style, however, the author cap- 
tures the spirit of the strange people 
who inhabited the Utopias in the Wood- 
lands along the Wabash. With humor 
and understanding, she describes their 





strengths and weaknesses and points out 
the folly of drawing up blueprints for 
utopias which attempt to mold _ the 
“defective material of humanity” while 
ignoring the fact that humanity is after 
all the product of its Creator. 

The author’s report is much less dry 
than a formal history. In it one will 
find both poetry and philosophy. Any- 
one familiar with the social history of 
America will read her tale with delight 
and profit. FRANCES DOHERTY 


THE MIDDLE SPAN 

By George Santayana. 187 pages. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 
This second part of Santayana’s auto- 
biography confirms the impression that 
philosophers gain nothing by parading 
in slippers, especially in the company 
of such odd, sordid, or ill-fated char- 
acters as it fell to the lot of Santayana 
to associate with, whether in London, 
revisited Avila, or Boston. But his loss 
in prestige is our gain in understanding 
further the searing limitations of his 
materialism. A shriveling of all senti- 
ments save that of self-satisfaction, a 
constant return to self-justification when 
analyzing other ways of thinking than 
his own, such are the mainsprings of 
The Middle Span. Nor is it wholly clear 
whether the persons and places Santa- 
yana writes about were actually so futile, 
or whether they appear such because 
of his blighting touch. 

At any rate here they are: the young 
clerk “who reveals the mechanism of 
conversion” as the achieving of “a 
happy interlude in a drab life”; young 
Earl Russell facing a British society 
sustained by “commitments uncon- 
sciously assumed but which it would be 
too disturbing now to abandon, so that 
the farce must be kept up”; Santayana’s 
sister Elvira with whom “he is able to 
talk about everything satirically, like 
two old cronies for whom the world has 
only a speculative interest” and who 
married “foreseeing that her husband 
would soon leave her a little money, 
enough to make her independent.” 
Then there was Susanna “who thought 
that when her husband would have dis- 
appeared she could restore the house 
next door.” And finally Josephine who 
died “probably sinless” but “who had 
not lived.” 

As for Boston which Elvira laughed 
at for being “‘so full of false pretensions 
and insignificant points of pride,” and 
the Harvard of the supposed golden age 
which he knew as a teacher, they are 
mercilessly debunked. Mrs. Gardner who 
aped “the great ladies of French and 
Italian society she had seen on her 
travels . . . was not herself a true 
grande dame,” and Mrs. Whitman’s 
aestheticism was “a symptom of decay.” 
President Eliot appears as “an anti- 














let 


Father Magner 


show you the way to a 
well-rounded personality 


which will enable you to make an amazin 

success of your life. In a practical, persona 
and down-to-earth manner he reveals the 
amazingly simple way you can acquire the 
qualities of personality which make for 
happy and successful living. How to develop 
self-confidence, self-perspective, self-dis- 
ciplins: how you can gain the personal sat- 
isfaction and contentment upon which a 
successful life depends—all the tried and 
tested methods are set forth in 


PERSONALITY 
AND 
‘SUCCESSFUL 
LIVING 


Father James Magner is a man who lives in, 
and enjoys living in the world. Former 
editor of Extension Magazine's ‘Question 
Box” and ‘Marriage Questions” depart- 
ments, he draws upon a rich background of 
personal experience for examples to illus- 
trate his ints. By indicating the way to 
correct self-analysis, by suggesting methods 
of ironing out humen “quirk-,”’ he introduces 
you to the practical epee | of character 
and personality building ba on Christian 
moral principles . . . the everyday formulas 
which will give you a power others do not 
possess and enable you to obtain a high de- 
gree of achievement in a ey tape world 
. .. He makes known to you the art of suc- 
cessful iiving—with yourself, with your 
fellowmen, with God. Get his book without 
delay. Upon receipt of the attached coupon 
we will send the k to you on five days 
approval—return without obligation if you 
do not agree that it is the best investment 
you could make. 
$2.75 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Montgomery Bidg.. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


BRUCE-MILWAUKEE: You may send me PER- 
SONALITY AND SUCCESSFUL LIVING on 
5 days’ approval. After examining it I will 
send you the amount due or return the book. 


City. .cccccccccs...20me....State.......... 
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MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


SEARCY, ARKANSAS 
Conducted by FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Modern Buildings—Ideal Climate. 
Tuition per month $35.00. Ele- 
mentary 5th grade to 8th included. 
Two years high school. 


St. Scholastica Academy 


CANON CITY, COLORADO 


A Fully Accredited Boarding School 
for GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Courses. The 
beautiful location of the Academy in the Heart 
of the Rockies makes it an ideal boarding school. 


ANNHURST COLLEGE 


R.F.D. 2, Putnam, Conn. 
Accredited College. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Ghost 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, 
Pre-Medical, Teacher Training, Pre 


tion for Social Service, Secretarial Galen, 
Music and Painting. 


























ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 


New Haven, Connec: 

Conducted by nthe rersge aes: 
Resident and Non-Resident Students. Courses 
nm pre-medicine, pre-law and teacher training 
lead to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Fully 
accredited, including accreditment by _ the 
University of the State af New York. Ninety 
minutes ride from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 

Address: The Registrar. 








IMMACULATA 42.2ccredited Catholic Insti- 
pe oy 

. e 

COLLEGE © course in Liberal arts. Ter- 
Washington, D.C. Secreteris! Science, General, 


minal courses in Home Crafts, 
SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatory. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 te 8. Address: Box 25 











FLORIDA 


St. Leo College Preparatory School 

Conducted by the Benedictine Fathers 

is the only Catholic Boarding High School 

for Boys in the State of Florida, Teaching 

Seventh Grade Through High School. 
Accredited. 

For complete information, address 
Father Director, St. Leo, Florida 


ST. JOSEPH’S "scnoor™ 


Box B, BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 
Conducted by Xaverian Brothers. Seventh 
grade thru High School. State Accredited. 
Individual and Small Group Instruction 
Emphasized. All Sports. Moderate Tuition. 

Send for Catalog. 


ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY 
Portiand, Maine 


A select boarding school and day school, con- 
d by the Sisters of Mercy. Accredited by the 

University of a —_ — Depart- 

Education and by t gland Col- 

lege Entrance Board. Beautifully " aelaen three 

s from the city, in extensive grounds. Ele- 

ment ary and High School Departments. 


Address Directress 



























MOUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


Liberal Arts, Music, Pre-technician, 

Pre-nursing, General and Medical 

Secretarial Curricula leading to 
Associate in Arts Diploma. 














humanist,” and “autocratic.” Harvard 
Faculty meetings show “the futility of 
parliamentary institutions.” Santayana 
testifies that in this “anonymous con- 
course of coral insects,” he ‘never 
heard of any idea or movement spring- 
ing up among them.” As to the brighter 
lights, Archie Coolidge had “a purely 
documentary mind”; Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton “was not at home in metaphysics 
and religion”; Cruthers the Unitarian 
minister was “saturated with compla- 
cency and with unctuous flattery of 
everything mediocre.” Of William James, 
Santayana “trusted the heart but didn’t 


‘ respect the judgment.” Barrett Wendell’ 


with his spats, cane, and phony English 
accent “had no real distinction . . . he 
was a sentimentalist . . . his books were 
not worth writing.” 

In Paris, as a visiting professor at 
the Sorbonne, Santayana found the 
pressure of a government which was 
“not national but sectarian.” So it was 
with relief that he retired from the 
academic world, “from official control 
and professional pretensions.” 

There is much more no less incisive. 
The limitations and the absurdities are 
revealed, and that no doubt is to the 
good. But to what good? There does not 
seem to be any. Santayana records that 
“Harvard liberalism tended to encour- 
age dissolution, intellectual and moral, 
under a thin veneer of miscellaneous 
knowledge.” But did he himself have 
any values to offer? Does he not write: 
“I believe compulsively and satirically 
in the existence of this absurd world, 
but as to a better one or reasons in this 
one I am critically sceptical.” Let San- 
tayana, however, complete his story. 
His “middle span” is even more cynical 
than was his initial. May he not be so 
petrified in his nihilistic attitudes as 
to be unable to awake to reality in 
the last. LOUIS J. A. MERCIER 


FRANCESCA CABRINI 

By Lucille Papin Borden. 402 pages, 

The Macmillan Company. $2.75 
The beauty of Mother Cabrini’s life is 
so bright that its splendor shines 
through the verbose digressions in which 
this biography is swathed. Not only does 
the author feel called upon to include 
the biography of every saint who may 
or may not have influenced Francesca 
Cabrini (and there were many), but 
nearly every point of Christian doctrine 
must needs be explained, the history of 
every religious order that Francesca’s 
path crossed must be related (together 
with that of its founder or foundress), 
every city and country into’ which 


Mother Cabrini’s mission took her must 
be imaginatively described. The result 
is that one finishes the book as one ends 
a banquet at which too many rich foods 
have been served. 
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And what is one to think of such 
flights into fancy as the one when Mrz, . 
Borden imagines that on the return of 
one of the Sisters to Codogno from Mi- 
lan where she had found a possibly suit. 
able house, Francesca’s prayer of grati- 
tude in the chapel is interrupted by this 
reverie: “Milan! She remembered a de. 
scription of John Evelyn’s, the famous 
diarist of the seventeenth century who 
had made a far-famed incursion into 
Italy and had written his impression”? 
(Evelyn’s description follows in seven- 
teenth century orthography.) Or of such 
errors of fact as: “A Florentine gentle- 
man, one Dante Alighieri, put Avarice 
at the top of the list of sins.”’? 

Where the author is faithful to the 
essential details of the breath-taking life 
story of Blessed Francesca Cabrini, how- 
ever, she succeeds in depicting its mirac- 
ulous beauty. For the life of the first 
American beata is as simple in its direct- 
ness, as straightforward, as austere and 
stripped of unessentials, as solid and 
substantial as are the lovely Lombard 
Romanesque churches that grace her 
native strong and beautiful Lombardy 
whence God sent Francesca Cabrini to 
our shores. 

ANGELINE H. LOGRASSO 


BEYOND PERSONALITY 

By C. S. Lewis. 68 pages. The Mac- 

millan Company. $1.00 
In this, his latest book, Mr. Lewis con- 
tinues the: excellent work already done 
in previous publications of his radio 
talks on religious subjects. He has a 
message and he is determined to de- 
liver it. He says: “Everyone has warned 
me not to tell you what I’m going to 
tell you in these talks. They say ‘the 
ordinary listener doesn’t want theology; 
you give him -plain practical religion.’ 
I have rejected their advice. I don’t 
think the ordinary listener is such a 
fool. Theology means ‘the science of 
God’ and I think any man who wants 
to think about’ God at all would like 
to have the ‘clearest and most accurate 
ideas about Him which are available.” 

After reading Beyond. Personality 1 
am very pleased that Mr. Lewis did not 
take the advice proferred by his well- 
intentioned friends. I am also sure that 
his judgment of what ordinary people 
want is much nearer the truth than is 
the estimate of those who speak about 
“practical religion.” It is simply impos- 
sible to have “practical religion” with- 
out reducing its fundamental principles 
to a systematic and intelligent plan. 
This cannot be put better than the 
author puts it when he says: “If you 
don’t listen to theology, that won't 
mean that you have no ideas about 
God. It'll mean that you'll have a lot 
of wrong ones—bad, muddled, out-of- 
date ideas. For a great many of the 
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ideas about God which are trotted ont 


as novelties today, are simply ones which 
real theologians tried centuries ago and 
rejected. To believe in the popular 
religion of modern England is simply 
putting the clock back— like believing 
the earth is flat.” 

In this spirit, Mr. Lewis takes up 
fundamental teachings of Christian the- 
ology and in his specially gifted manner 
proceeds to explain the meaning of 
spiritual life in God and man. This 
leads to a discussion and exposition of 
Christian teaching on the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, Grace (although he does 
not use the term), and the practical 
consequences (and in this program those 
who want it will find all the “practical 
religion” they want) of a full acceptance 
of Christian doctrines. 

Mr. Lewis is a non-Catholic and we 
cannot suppose that he is in agreement 
with the complete Catholic position on 
the questions discussed. A careful read- 
ing of his book, however, fails to reveal 
any explicit theological position which 
is objectionable from the Catholic angle. 
In fact the sincerity of Mr. Lewis and 
his happy faculty of lucid treatment of 
profound subjects make Beyond Person- 
ality pleasant and instructive reading. 
It cannot but stimulate thought on the 
part of Catholics who are seriously in- 
terested in living the truth they possess 
in their religion. 

PHILIP LUDDEN 


ENRICO CARUSO 
By Dorothy Caruso. 303 pages. Simon 
and Schuster. $2.75 
Unquestionably, Enrico Caruso was one 
of the greatest singers of all time. His 
name is practically synonymous with 
opera, and is especially linked with the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
City, although he sang in most of the 
capitals of the world. Today, some twen- 
ty-five years after his death, he is still 
remembered as the idol of the opera. 
In an endeavor to disclose the real 
Caruso, shorn of the legendary accretion 
which clusters around the name of every 
famous genius, his wife has written a 
tender eulogium in his memory. The 
book is a forthright, simple portrayal of 
the off-stage Caruso; his virtues and fail- 
ings, his merits and foibles—a complete 
canvass of the private life of a genius. 
By and large, the volume has weight 
and substance, shéuld particularly ap- 
peal to music lovers, and is a safe ran- 
dom-shot purchase for every reader. 
BONIFACE BUCKLEY, C.P. 


WW SHORT NOTICESRR 


SAINT IGNATIUS. By Christopher Hol- 
lis, 288 pages. Sheed and Ward. $2.50. Al- 
though Mr. Hollis might not call this work 


an essay in interpretative biography, it is 
the best way to sum up and describe his 
book on St. Ignatius. He is convinced that 
the historical approaches to the life and 
work of St. Ignatius have been adequately 
covered. Hé has taken as his field the psy- 
chological considerations which he considers 
make intelligible the character of the 
founder of the Society of Jesus. The result 
is an outstanding contribution in a difficult 
field of writing. 

SCIENCE YEAR BOOK of 1945. Edited 
by John D. Ratcliff. 252 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.50. This is a collection of popular 
articles on recent advances in _ science 
gathered under the headings: Medicine, 
Physics and Chemistry, Aviation, and Other 
Sciences. A good summary for the layman 
who is interested in keeping abreast of 
scientific developments. 

A SURVEY OF CATHOLIC LITERA- 
TURE. By Stephen Brown, S. J., and 
Thomas McDermott. 254 pages. Bruce Publ. 
Co. $2.50. The authors give “a panoramic 
view providing a background against which 
to gauge correctly the significance of con- 
tributions to Catholic literature from spe- 
cific language groups or nationalities. . .. 
From this comprehensive study the reader 
perceives the characteristic universality of 
Catholic thought and expression.” 

AMERICAN CATHOLIC CONVERT 
AUTHORS. By Brother David, C.S.C. 259 
pages. Walter Romig & Co. $2.75. A val- 
uable biographical and bibliographical ref- 
erence work in a special field. 

HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Rob- 
ert E, Brennan, O.P. 286 pages. The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.00. Father Brennan has written 
outstanding texts on psychology. His present 
work covers psychological thought and 
theories from the ancient Greeks to modern 
times. This is no mere summary of the sub- 
ject. Critical evaluation from the Thomistic 
point of view is added. All in all an excel- 
lent critical survey which is necessary read- 
ing for gaining an estimate of what is really 
worthwhile in a complicated field. 

EYES EAST. By Bishop Paul Yu-Pin, 181 
pages. St. Anthony Guild. $2.00. A compila- 
tion of significant pronouncements by a 
great Chinese churchman. Freedom, democ- 
racy, education, and kindred topics of con- 
temporary interest are presented with 
refreshing newness against a background 
where an ancient Chinese culture and an 
ageless Catholic tradition blend almost 
naturally. One will better appreciate the 
innate greatness of China after reading 
these pages. 


REVIEWERS 

FortTuNATA CAuirti is Assistant Librarian 
at Emmanuel College, Boston. 
“Davin GOLDsTEIN is a nationally known 
lecturer and writer. , 

ANGELINE H. LoGrAsso is an Associate 
Professor and Head of the Dept. of Italian 
at Bryn Mawr College. 

H. C. McGInnis is a writer and lecturer 
on social questions. 

Louis J. A. MERCIER is a professor at Har- 
vard University and author of Challenge of 


' Humanism and other books. 


RONALD Norris, C.P., spent many years in 
China as a missionary and is familiar with 
the problems of the Far East. 

WILHELM) SOLZBACHER, PH.D., former 
leader of German Youth Movement and 
anti-Nazi exile, is an author and lecturer 
now resident in the U. S. 
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MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding School for Your Boy 
Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since pees. 
Students from East to West coast; Central and 
America. Scientific, Classical, and Business f— Bhs 
GRADES 7-12. Accredited by Middle States Association 
and Maryland. All major sports, band, orchestra. 
Directed study and play. 


Address: Headmaster, Box H, 
Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 


REGIS COLLEGE sess 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 


For catalog: Address the Registrar 




















COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 

For the higher education of women. Conducted by the 
oes of St. Joseph. Chartered by the Commonwealth 
f Massachusetts to confer collegiate 
with the Catholic University of America. Registered by 
the University = the State of New York. Membership 
in the Association of American Colleges and New — 
land Association of Colleges and Seco: 

Resident and 


gee om A Schools 











non-res' 
SIENA HEIGHTS wiciicin 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Ae Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Coommper Degrees Eduestion’” Science ne, Sa, 
Courses: 
ee 


Training; Dramatics: MO and Pre-Medical 
Two year Ceurse in Secretarial 
fork. Exceptional a & in Art. 
Guna Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 


DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 


Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; all 
sports; small classes; supervised study. 6th to 
10th Grades. Accredited. 

Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Phone: Mo. 4-3231. 














COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Business administration, home economics, pre- 
medical, medical ptchnology. teacher training, 
music. B. A. and B. S. degrees. 

Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 














Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 
Highland Falls, 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE “New vst 


Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 
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in Focus 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


These otherwise dissimilar novels 
have one thing in common: namely, 
the fact that in all of them there is 
reference to Catholicism. In some it -is 
but slight—and slighting; in others it is 
more sustained and serious. It should 
surprise no one that the novelists who 
celebrate carnality as a kind of absolute 
tend to disparage the Church. 


Pride’s Way by Robert Molloy 

>» The principal characters in Mr. -Mol- 
loy’s unhackneyed and vastly amusing 
novel are Catholic. Laid in Charleston, 
in 1910, this novel details the effect of 
pride on the lives of its victims, chief 
among whom are two aged sisters: Miss 
Julie and Miss Tessie. They are of a 
family once prominent and respected 
in the city. Miss Julie lives with her 
daughter and prosperous but parvenu 
son-in-law. She has a fairly happy life, 
the most satisfying part of it, aside from 
eating, being her prayers and her 
church-going. But there is one shadow 
over it, and that is her long-standing 
quarrel with her sister, Miss Tessie. The 
two have not spoken for years. A sermon 
awakens compunction in them, and each 
resolves to end the quarrel, humiliating 
though the confession of responsibility 
for it will surely be. 

The rift is healed, and it is then. that 
real trouble begins, all of it the con- 
sequence of pride. The tension and the 
miniature yet deadly warfare cease only 
with Miss Tessie’s death, previous to 
which she has experienced a sort of con- 
version from her insulting ways as the 
result of pious hallucinations. 

Mr. Molloy has fashioned an original 
book, distinguished in its understanding 
of human nature, its simple style, and 
its delightful humor. Free of any stri- 
dency or straining, it sparkles sedately. 
It is high comedy, and the smiling com- 
mentary 
never in the least offensive, precisely 
because the author is not unsympathetic 
to the foolish pair. 

(Macmillan. $2.75) 


77 Willow Road by Helen 

Douglas Irvine 
» This may be mistaken by some for a 
study of a sinister woman. Actually it 
is a percipient account of a woman's 
fall and redemption. Rather circuitously 





on the devout old ladies is, 


(by means of letters, journals, etc., from 
which the narrator reconstructs the 
protagonist’s past) the story traces the 
career of Rose Carey, lovely daughter of 
a curdled family in Victorian England. 
Bitterness and spite blighted the Carey 
home and the lives of the children. They 
left their crippling mark permanently 
on Ada, Rose’s elder sister, but not 
on Rose, who remained sweet and gen- 
erous always. To escape the suffocation 
of her home, Rose compromised herself 
with a vulgar young man, and _ this 
caused a break with a very proper suitor 
whom she loved. She went far down the 
road to ruin, to be checked by the op- 
portunity of rescuing from calamity an 
unprepossessing man of erratic genius 
whose love she did not reciprocate. She 
succeeded in saving him and rehabilitat- 
ing herself, only to have her hard-won 
happiness destroyed by malevolent Ada. 
For all its sometimes preposterous in- 
direction, this is a skillfully woven narra- 
tive, with deft characterization, espe- 
cially in the case of Rose. A_ priest 
plays rather a prominent place in the 
dénouement; he is entirely credible. 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) 


Interim by R. C. Hutchinson 

> Another English priest figures, fairly 
inconspicuously, in Mr. Hutchinson’s 
unclassifiable Interim. He is a friend of 
Bernard Quindle, the book’s central 
character. Quindle is a middle-aged man 
whose consuming desire is to return to 
war-scourged China. He wants to put 
his medical knowledge and skill at the 
service of the Chinese, whom he admires 
and loves, and to contribute something 
to the planting there of the Christian 
tradition which, he feels, the West is 
tragically discarding. But he is kept in 
England at the insistence of his strong- 
willed, selfish wife. So he settles on a 
remote farm to which his many friends 
come as they please, always finding 
themselves welcome. A soldier chances 
into this home, is strongly attracted to 
the Quindles, and it is his observation 
of them which makes up the novel. 

He finds that Bernard’s troubles in- 
clude his son’s seeming rejection of 
religion and his daughter’s separation 
from her husband. These are resolved: 
the first by a letter which the son wrote 
before his death in the war; the second 
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by the daughter's dutiful return to the 
man whom she loathes. Mrs. Quindle 
dies. Quindle can now go back to China, 
but his excitement, after the long wait. 
ing, kills him 

What matters to the author, obviously, 
is not the story, but the character of 
Quindle and the rambling, alternately 
pedantic and luminous conversations in 
which the family and their guests set 
forth their several philosophies. The 
reader may well find the talk occasion. 
ally more wordy than revealing. Quindle 
is a radiantly good man, but his Chris 
tianity is only partly that of Christ. It 
is far more nebulous than that of the 
fat, amiable, shrewd priest who appears 
briefly. 
(Farrar & Rinehart, $2.00) 


The City of Trembling Leaves by 
Walter Van Tilburg Clark 

> There are sporadic nose-thumbings 

at Catholicism in the first several hun- 

dred pages of this 690-page novel, but 

the author’s spleen spills over only as 

one nears page 600. 

For a book of such inordinate length, 
The City of Trembling Leaves is not 
flatulent, though it is certainly formless. 
It covers a relatively few years in the 
life of Tim Hazard, following him from 
his last days in grammar school into 
young manhood, with particular atten- 
tion to his development as a person and 
as a musician and to his adventures and 
misadventures in love. The latter are 
not few and get unreticent presentation. 

Tim lives in Reno, and surely no 
other city, unless it be Joyce’s Dublin, 
has ever been so thoroughly explored and 
defined in a novel. Reno and its environs 
are not simply a setting for Tim; they 
are characters in the novel, depicted 
in masterly style and integrated in Tim's 
history. As for that history it is, despite 
the labor lavished on it, unremarkable. 
Parts of it are so beautifully done as to 
be haunting, and this especially applies 
to the treatment of life in the Hazard 
home when Tim was a boy. 

Tim’s initiation into passion and his 
subsequent doings in that realm grow 
boring. Of all his numerous and varied 
dealings with women, it is his quest of 
the inaccessible Rachel alone which is 
worth much attention. His growth as 
a musician is often engrossing, but not 
always, so unselective is the telling. His 
intellectual “advancement” into what is, 
for some reason, called free thought, is 
a tale we have heard a hundred times 
before, and it grows more jejune with 
each repetition. Catholicism is repre- 
sented by a stupid, smug, reactionary 


convert, a straw man set up for gleeful 


demolition. Tim is not having any of 
the convert’s views, for he has fortu- 
nately come to this conclusion, “He 
didn’t have to simplify all the; moral 
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intricacies. Right and wrong, guilt and 
innocence, were relative and transitory. 
They were living fish in a net of star- 
light.” Coo! 

(Random House. $3.00) 


Put Off Thy Shoes by E. L. Voynich 
> There is a priest in this narrative, 
a scholarly Jansenist, befriended by 
atheists, of whom the heroine is one. 
This heroine, living in the England of 
George III, is Beatrice Rivers. The dis- 
grace and impoverishment brought ,on 
the family by her mother force Beatrice 
into marriage with Henry Telford, a 
country squire who is her inferior in 
ancestry and learning. He is a good 
man, and he loves her, but, because 
of an attempted attack by her step- 
father, she loathes all men. She is a 
dutiful wife, but frigid. It takes years 
of travail, of bereavement, of disap- 
pointment to show her the excellence 
of her husband, to remove the blinders 
she has clamped on her own eyes, and 
to bring her a semblance of peace. 
Her story, complex and tumultuous, 
is more than competently handled by 
the author. It is well planned and 
smoothly written. But, in sum, it is 
depressing, for it shows all its leading 
figures not only defeated by life but 
bewildered by it as well and coming 
to some kind of terms with it only on 
the basis of elaborate sophistry, the in- 
substantial nature of which is obvious. 
The heroine says, “It’s the churches and 
creeds and moral codes that have made 
humanity criminal and ugly by making 
it unhappy.” Her own tormented his- 
tory does not bear this out. 
(Macmillan. $3.00) 


The Brick Foxhole by Richard Brooks 
> In Mr. Brooks’ offering we encounter 
a ridiculous caricature of a priest. He is 
a prissy, evasive, nervous-nelly Army 
chaplain, who shies away in panic from 
the facts of life and fussily refuses to 
aid the hero in his distress. This spiteful 
burlesque, unimportant though its place 
in the book is, seems to me to call for 
comment and objection in view of the 
spontaneous testimony of tens of thou- 
sands of young men in uniform, Cath- 
olic, Protestant, Jew, infidel, as to the 
quality of Catholic chaplains. 

But it is of a piece with the rest of 
The Brick Foxhole, which is a raw, 
yowling, inept treatment of a timely 
and vexatious subject: namely, the tor- 
ment of spirit inflicted on countless 
servicemen by the restrictions of military 
life. Naturalistic throughout, the book 
begins believably. But the author’s.anger 
runs away with him, and his technical 
limitations plunge him, at the last, into 
a morass of melodrama and mystery 
story antics. 
(Harper. $2.50) 








ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island New York 


Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 

School artments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 

versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 

strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 

Grounds, Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 

Skating Rin . 
Address Directress 


LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accredited college pempecies under Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools, 7th grade throu 
High School, meeting war and peacetime de- 
mands. Small classes. R.O.T.C. Two regulation 
rifle ranges. 26-acre playing field, gym. 61st 
year. 50 miles from N. Y. C.—railway con- 
venient. Catalog. 


Rev. BrotrHer BRENDAN, 
Box S, Oaxpa ez, L. L., 


GOOD COUNSEL 
COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK 
Westchester County 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Science, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher 
training, secretarial studies, 
library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. 


Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York. 





N.Y. 





























FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Founded in 1841 Conducted by the Jesuits 


At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York 58,N.Y. 


Fordham College. Boarding and Day 
School on Seventy Acre Campus. New 
Freshman Classes in July and September 


College of Pharmacy. New Freshman 
Classes in July and September 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

Fordham Preparatory School 

Summer School: July 5-August 14, 1945 


At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
School of Business 
School of Law 
School of Education 
School of Adult Education 


At 134 East 39 St., New York 16, N. Y. 
School of Social Service 


Write for Announcements. Specify Department 


College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Devoted to Higher Education of Women 
Standard courses lead to B.A., BS., B. 
Mus., and B.S. in Mus. ucation. In coo’ ~7 

ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
cinnati, a five-year course leads to degree “of 
B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 

For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 











MARYWOOD COLLEGE ,$5RANVN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
immaculate Heart of Mary 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. degrees Fully accredited 
Students prepared for careers in Medicine, Law, Music, 
Dramatics, Teaching, Vocational Home Economics, Die- 
tetics, Secretarial Science. Librarianship, Nursing, So- 
cial Service, Clinical Psychology, Special courses in 
Liturgical Music for Organists and Choirmasters. Super- 
visor’s course in Music and Art. Registered for teacher’s 
license by New York Board of Regents. Address Registrar. 








MT. GALLITZEN ACADEMY 


Boarding School 


for Boys Baden, Penn. 
20 Miles West of Address 
Pittsburgh Directress 














Founded 1847 


ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 

Tuxedo Park, New York 
Accredited by the Middle States Association 
Country school for girls, beautifully located 
Preparatory and General Courses, Art, Music, Dr 
including all sports. Send for illustrated catalogue C. Phone Tuxedo 230. 


Chartered by the Regents 


g the Ramapo Hills. College 
tics, Home Ec ics, Athletics 

















College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











Offers A.B. and B.S. Degre 


Campus 
bordering 
Hudson River 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vineet oe ere bg 63, N. ¥. 
neds BY THE SISTERS CHARITY 

Liberal Arts, inten Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 

Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


Address Secretary 


One half hour from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 














SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professicnal Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 











ST. GENEVIEVE-OF-THE-PINES 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Distinctive—Accredited 
JUNIOR COLLEGE — HIGH SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
Address: Sister Registrar 


Secretarial, Liberal Arts, Home E 


The Religious Hospitalers 
of St. Joseph 


conduct the St. Bernard's and the St. George's 

Hospitals, Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies: in- 

terested in devoting their lives in Religion to 

the care of the sick, address, Rev. Mother 

eta 6337 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, 
inois. 








College Preparatory and Terminal Courses. 
Boarding and Day 


¥ ‘‘IN THE LAND OF THE SKY“’ 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 


Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A Coll for Catholic Women. 
ine sorporated under the laws of the State of 
sylvania with power to confer 
Sciences and Letters. For resident and non-resident 
students. Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia 


on the Main Line of the P. R. R. 
Address Registrar 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. |. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 6 through High School, State Accredited. 























Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses—Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Very moderate 
rates. Write for catalog. 
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MT. ST. JOSEPH ACADEMY 


Co-Educational Day School 
Tuition $38 per year Board and omy ty -_— 
High School and Grades 
Complete College Preparatory and Commercial 
Courses 
Affiliation with Catholic University 


RUTLAND, VERMONT 
Address: Mother Superior 


De Sales Heights, Visitation Academy 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 
Accredited by the West Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Education. Boarding and Day School 
for GIRLS. College Preparatory. General and 
Commercial Courses. Intermediate Depart- 

ment. ideal Lecation. 


Address the SISTER DIRECTRESS 


St. Mary’s Springs Academy 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Ce-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 


- Vocational Directory - 
ST. ANN’S INFANT ASYLUM 


2300 K STREET N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


offers one year course in Child Care, together 
with trained practical home nursing. Those in- 
terested may communicate with Sister Direc- 
tress for further particulars. 


HAVE YOU A DARING » 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT § 


The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Mother of God train can- 
didates for active service in their teaching, nursing, 
and social work, in home and foreign missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother General, Convent of 
the Immaculate Conception, New Street, 
Post Office Box 1858, Paterson, N. J. 























Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God's 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Francis Convent Springfield, Illinois 














duty relative to the care of the sick in H 
pital. Young ladies interested should cor- 
respond with the 
MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Our Lady of the Lake Sanitarium 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana ~ 








Be an ANGEL OF MERCY in 
Foreign Fields 

This is a MISSIONARY CONGREGATION, all of 
whose members are destined to work in either the 
Islands of the Pacific or in the British West Indies, 
engaging in the catechetical, medical, educational 
and social work of the more primitive missions, 
and in care of lepers. 

If -you are between 1714 and 35, and have good 
will, good health, love of God, and the spirit of 
sacrifice, you are invited to write to: 

Missionary Sisters of The Society of Mary 
St. Theresa’s Convent, Bedford, Mass. 








SISTERS ~ REPARATION 


CONGREGATION OF MARY 


Young ladies desiring to serve God in the 
service of the poor and friendless may write to 


REV. MOTHER JOSEPHA, 
143 W. 14th Street New York 11, N. Y. 











THE SERVANTS OF. RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women Tey to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 


estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 

















THE SISTERS OF THE POOR OF ST. FRANCIS 


under the i of the gentle Saint of Assisi 
welcome suitable candidates in their Apostolate 
of mercy which includes the care of the poor 
and the sick in their homes and in hospitals. 

Would you like to consecrate your life humbly 
and simply to Christ for the poor and afflicted? 


Write to: MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Clare Convent Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WOULD You LIKE TO BECOME A SISTER? 


—to enter a congregation young in the Church, whose 
apostelio work lends itself to the varied talents and 
tastes of the modern girl who would realize in her own 
life the Christ-life in one of its highest expressions? 
Would you like to teach? to become a nurse? to cate- 
chize? to work in the home or foreign missions? or 
like as of Nazareth devote yourself to domestic — 
Write b Bs M. Ottilia, Sor. g; 3. St. a! Ae 

3516 West Center Street, aukee, Wis- 
ulants ate the “Congregation 
vine Savior. 





consin, who poustent 
of the Sisters of the 
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Racism 


EpiTors oF THE SIGN: 


I am a non-Catholic Negro, and wish to 
take this opportunity to thank you for con- 
stantly upholding the rights of the Negro in 
your magazine. I know you do not do this 
in any spirit of condescension or humani- 
tarianism, but through genuine Christian 
charity and justice, and I wish to thank you. 

Lewis G. WALKER, USCGR 

F.P.O., San Francisco 


“Strong Men of God” 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

After three years across, I wish to con- 
gratulate you on your fine magazine. You 
present the news so that it’s interesting to 
one and all. 

I just found an error in the article, 
“Strong Men of God,” by Daniel Poling. No 
doubt it’s a typographical error. 

Page 548—May issue—the writer pre- 
sented the acts of heroism of Father Stanley 
J. Kusman (not Kueman) . 

He was formerly on duty at the Air Ser- 
vice Command Headquarters in the Medi- 
terranean before taking the assignment that 
you mentioned in your magazine. Father 
Kusman was at all times devout in his relig- 
ious activities, even beyond the call of duty. 
He'll be a _ never-to-be-forgotten Soldier- 
Priest. 

Cc. J. C. 

Quincy, Mass. 


Exception Taken 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I felt compelled to write you in protest of 
the article which appeared in THE SIGN this 
month by John Jay Daly, supposedly a 
thumbnail sketch of Monsignor Fulton 
Sheen, 

I and my friends consider it a most un- 
worthy article. I had the feeling when read- 
ing it that the writer’s pen was tinged with 
dislike and envy. If such an article had ap- 
peared in one of our daily tabloids, I would 
not have been concerned, but inasmuch as 
it appeared in a recognized Catholic maga- 
zine, I am astounded. 

DorotrHy TYLER 

Arlington, Mass. 


Epirors or THE SIGN: 

Regarding that article on “Fulton,” 
Fathers Skehan and McDonald do room 
with him in Washington, but in the article 
their talents were reversed. Doc Skehan is 
the language professor and McDonald does 
a turn in philosophy—more interested, 


though, in economics. 
OLIM WASHINGTONIAN 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

The article “The Man Behind the Mike” 
by John Jay Daly, in the May issue, went 
completely against the grain. 

Certainly, Mr. Daly was complimentary 
to Monsignor Sheen—but in what a nause- 
ating manner! His portrayal and _ trivial 
remarks were worthy of a “bobby-sox” 
schoolgirl. From my own observation I 
would say that Monsignor Sheen is every 
inch a man. Mr. Daly, on the contrary, by 
his effeminate style, would have created (if 
in fact he has not done so) the opposite 
impression. 

Joun’ R. COLLINS 

Yonkers, N. Y. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

As for chit-chat and “society gossip,” I 
think it has no place in a feature article 
of the top-ranking Catholic monthly. The 
cheap, unpriestly exposé of one of America’s 
greatest prelates, Monsignor Sheen, might 
be expected of secular sophisticates. I am 
sure this one John Paul Daly is capable and 
well intending, but it so happens his intra- 
lodge needling of my neighbor is capable 
of destroying the only thing that he values, 
his Christ-likeness. Christ was not an actor! 
He was the real Thing. 

RAYMOND P, CAHILL 

Washington, D. C. 


Approval Given 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

There is probably no priest in any land 
so beloved by so many as Monsignor Fulton 
Sheen. With sprightly style and obvious un- 
derstanding, Mr. Daly has presented a pro- 
file that can awaken only greater affection 
for “The Man Behind the Mike.” 

Most of us are sick unto nausea of the 
stodgy, sanctimonious treatment an article 
about a clergyman usually receives. As 
though the clergy benefited by artificial, 
misguided, laud! That is the type of article 
that does the subject an unintentional dis- 
service. I'll wager thousands will listen to 
“The Voice” with new appreciation after 
reading Daly’s “Man Behind the Mike.” 

J. B. WATERs 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Luckily, I was shown a copy of THE SIGN 
withsthe article on Fulton Sheen. Doggone 
it, it was good. That’s the kind of article 
that will make people realize priests are 
people. It’s going to affect folks the way 
Bing Crosby's picture, Going My Way, did. 
It’s going to show them folks don’t have to 
be afraid to approach -any priest, even one 
as great as Fulton Sheen. 

FRANKLYN WISE 

Pike Co., Ill. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Some time after the May issue was out 
with John Jay Daly’s article on Monsignor 
Sheen, a group of men and women were dis- 
cussing it one evening at an informal get- 
together. There wasn’t one person there 
who dissented from the opinion of it ex- 
pressed; this article marks something new 
in Catholic biographies—something differ- 
ent and something decidedly to be recom- 
mended. The reason was this: Monsignor 
Sheen is well known. His deep spirituality is 
evident in his every broadcast. What is not 
known is his delightful humanness. And 
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VOCATIONS ST. FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT ,Dcryit'e., 
Young Ladies interested in Religious Life are Established in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
invited to write for interesting booklet on Re- Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
ligious Vocation, published by The Sisters of pane —— grounds for convales- 
the Love of Jesus, O.S.B., St. Mary’s Priory, fain bo “Mental pag pt 
girionis St., Victoria, ee ara cases not admitted. i 

aes ‘ at n't tes 
mare welcome. There te wo ope limit, Address Sister Superior 
The Holy Family Fathers —— A New Leaflet 


of ST. LOUIS, MO., 7900 CLAYTON RD. 
will accept — of elementary schools ACTS FOR THE SICK AND DYING 
and men of character, even of advanced 


age, who desire to become Missionaries of if e ‘ . 
the Holy Family. Missions at home and To assist Non-Catholics who are deprived of the 





abroad. Please indicate your age and studies Last Sacraments, yet who, through faith, hope, 
so far pursued. and perfect contrition, can_achieve salvation. 
Address the Very Rev. Superior Anyone desiring a copy should address his re- 





: = | quest to the undersigned. The leaflets are avail- 
FELLOWS. give | able in greater quantities for $2 per 100. 





oO . +. Joseph's Monastery 
BEST" service! 3800 Frederick Ave. Baltimore 29, Md. 








Train boys and young men 


to be God-fearing citizens. BOYS WANTED 


Only such make and keep a 














country *‘GOODI"" THE FRANCISCAN CONVENTUAL FATHERS 
Welcome zealous Boys anxious to devote their lives 
Srothers of the Sacred Heart as Franciscan preachers, pastors, teachers, writers, 
specialize in this servicel home and foreign missionaries. Free booklet upon 
request. Write to: 
: If sincerely interested in Very Rev. Father Provincial 
High School Graduates, in Religi 
High School Students, being “sak 70 Brother 812 N. Salina St. Syracuse, New York 








Eighth Grade Students, . 
i — Reverend Brother Recruiter 


Your P| Brothers of the Sacred Heart The BHospitaller Brothers 


up to age of 23) METUCHEN, New Jersey 


eee SS} | __ oof St. John of God 

















The Franciscan Fathers of the Third oan. ee hag 4 , By RH 
Order Regular of Saint Francis now offer wihews ginterraption, ‘administered to to the sick and 
. poor, a’ ome and on e ns. 

special advantages and opportunities to Here fs an opportunity fer young Americans de- 
boys over fourteen years of age, who sirous of  conseerating themselves to Almighty God in 
. we e us e, ve valua’ to 

wish to study for the Priesthood. For in } oh yp BARA. ory Nin el ony Food 
formation, write to Rev. Father ~~ embraces , ae form o , Gatholic Action. Further par- 
.O.R., 1300 E. - ti rom the Superior Provincial, 
tere bs + ae Street, N.E., Was at the Monastery and Novitiate of St. John of God, 
g 7 Ue 2025 West Adams Boulevard, Telephone—Los Angeles 


7, California. 











TERANCISCAN Sxersz.creitr; || MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


of the Sacred Heort offer to young Men and Boys the opportu- 





devote themselves to caring for the sick nity to study for the Order. Lack of Funds 
and needy. Young men between the ages no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate lay-brotherhood also accepted. 

their life to God in this service, are in- For further information write to 


vited to correspond with 
Rev. Brother Superior Very Rev. Father Popvindie®, O.56.% . 


Sacred Heart M Avenue 
St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri Pikesville, loeitineres). Maryland 


Christ’s Medical Corps Needs Recruits 


TT oe ALEXIAN BROTHERS serve as a medical unit in Christ’s Army of née. 
Detailed to conduct hospitals for men and boys, the Brothers, through silent example 





























———————— 





and active charity, give spiritual aid to souls. 


Young men of courage will find the fulfilment of their vocational ideal in the life of an 
Alexian Brother. Recruits eager to 


par- 
ticipate in this great work of mercy are ALEXIAN BROTHERS NOVITIATE 
urged to communicate with the — — 108 James Blvd. Signal Mountain, Tenn. 





sae 
pene Inashaea 





Men over 18, who do not wish to become priests but feel called to Religious life 
and are willing to work as members of the Society of Jesus, are invited to 
write to Father John A. Hughes, S.J., 501 East Fordham Road, New York 58; 
N. Y. Please give age, education, and reason for requesting information. Jesuit 
Brothers do not study or teach. They help in temporal concerns in the colleges 


or on the foreign missions. 
DO YOU WISH TO BECOME A PRIEST? 














We welcome to our Society zealous young men anx- 
ious to devote their lives as yo ag Priests = = RA 
Apostolate of ‘parish-missions, retreats, lectures; .to e 
education of the laity and of gepirants to the priesthood; SALVATORIAN LAY BROTHER? 
to the cause of the Catholic Press, etc. . 

Graduates of the elementary school, and such as have If you do not feel yourself called to the holy 
had some or complete high school or college, or are Sa and fy A to consecrate yourself 
advanced in years, are welcome to correspond immedi- so Ges. then the Brotherhood is the vocation 
ately. Advanced students but deficient in Latin credits to choose 
receive special courses. If you are too poor to pay the If you know a trade, offer it to God. If you 
full fees we shall seek to solve your problem through the have no trade, we shall teach you one. Our 
aid of special benefactors. Lay-Brothers are co-apostles with our priests. 

Such as have had six years of Latin enter the noviti- There are no fees. Write to the address below 
ate immediately. No charges. Write to the address be- for our booklet, ‘‘The Salvatorian Brother." 
low indicating age and ATH of education 





FATHER PROVINCIAL, SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR 
SALVATORIAN SEMINARY ST. NAZIANZ, WISCONSIN 



















Dear Members, 
We've been getting quite a 


few new subscribers to 
THE SIGN recently, 
may be curious as to what 

this "Dear Members" busi- 

ness is all about. Perhaps 
I'd better explain. 


The Christmas Club for 
Christ is a society of 
friends of the Passionist 
Missions in China. Anyone 
may join. All you have 
to do is write for a mite 
box. The dues are a Penny=- 
a-Day. When you have 
filled a mite box send the 
contents to me for our 
Missionaries. 
Once you get in the habit 
of saving pennies for the 
Missions, it becomes an 
intriguing game. You get 
a good deal of pleasure 
out of watching your sav- 
ings grow. Pennies may 
seem unimportant, but they 
quickly add up to dollars. 
You can easily imagine 
how a lot of mite boxes 
can gather a very worth- 
while sum for the Missions. 
With conditions in China 
as they are, and with our 
Missionaries in such ur- 
gent need of every bit of 
help they can possibly 
get, you will understand 
how anxious I am to gain 
new members for our Club. 
Please join now! 
God bless you! 

Sincerely, 


Se Ee oe 


Dear Father: Please send me a Christ- 


4 

; mas bank and enroll me in your 
1 Christmas Club for Christ. 

PEOMNE: iw cece eee chee tie eore 
£ Bre Pere ye ee 
| City, State. 














and they 


after all, it is holy humanness and not stern 
spirituality that draws souls. Our conclusion 
was that Monsignor Sheen’s power to do 
good to souls has been magnified immeas- 
urably by Mr. Daly’s appraisal. May this be 
a new departure in Catholic biographical 
writing that will be widely imitated. 
FRANCES MuRPHY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Minesweepers 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

The article by Lt. Blackburn, Without 
Benefit of Headlines, was of special interest 
to me since my nineteen-year-old son has 
served eleven months aboard a minesweeper 
in the Philippine area. His craft took part 
in the invasion of Lingayen Gulf mentioned 
by Lieutenant Blackburn, as well as a num- 
ber of other invasions in that vicinity in- 
cluding Mindoro, Palawan, and Mindanao. 
Of the latter he wrote: 

“The natives were so happy to see us that 
they came down to the beach and by shak- 
ing their own hands made us understand 
they were friends. While*we were yet sweep- 
ing off shore they came out in their small 
boats and begged to be taken aboard in 
order that they might help us someway.” 

The deeds of the daring little minesweep- 
ers may remain unsung as far as the world 
is concerned. But we who have loved ones 
on these ships know their real value. Daily 
we ask God's special protection for them, 
praying that He will give courage to our 
brave lads as they make safe the dangerous, 
mine-infested waters. More praise to the 
minesweepers. 

Mrs. D. C. SLAUGHTER 

Rogers, Arkansas 


Accusations 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

As a rule I have found that it is useless 
to read a supposedly Catholic magazine 
that is not able to help the readers to have 
a real Christian and Catholic judgment. 

I have been amazed by the articles you 
have printed on Dorothy Thompson and 
Clifton Fadiman, to see that a Catholic mag- 
azine like yours, which claims to give a 
Christian judgment to its readers, was not 
able to suggest any judgment based on 
Catholic principles. 

Furthermore, the article written on Ga- 
briel Heatter makes me wonder why you, a 
Catholic magazine, did not give any idea of 
the background of this ‘opinion molder,’ as 
you called him. 

Gabriel Heatter is not afraid to name a 
Catholic a Catholic or a Christian a Chris- 
tian. He is not afraid to insult those who 
do not agree with him. I wonder why you 
have been afraid to say that his father was 
a rabbi and that he himself studied to be a 
rabbi and that he is a Jew. This informa- 
tion would hurt nobody and I suppose that 
Mr. Heatter could hardly be insulted by 
the publishing of this information. All you 
have been able to say is that his father was 
an immigrant from somewhere in East 
Europe. 

I have no use for a Catholic magazine 
which cannot help Catholics to judge ac- 
cording to Catholic standards, but simply 
does all possible to flatter those who have 
some influence in public opinion. 

L. A. CHAMPON 





' New York, N. Y. 
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FEptrors or THE SIGN: 


When I first started to get THE Sicn ~ 









magazine, I enjoyed reading it because it! 
had a variety of interesting and well-writ- 
ten articles, Now you have something 
about war in almost every article and fiction 
story. You are “cramming” war down every 
reader's throat. Then to top it off, you de- 
clare this war to be just. 


You disappoint me; I thought that you -7 


had “guts” to stand up for Christianity 
under all conditions. Basing it on true 
Catholic teachings, this war has been unjust 
right from the very day it started. You 
twist the words for slippery, backdoor jus- 
tification. 
Joun Giper 
Bay Village, Ohio 








- Catholic Journalism 











Epitors oF THE SIGN: 














Nothing has been more pleasing to me as 


a Catholic, or more commendable from my 
viewpoint as a newspaperman with approxi- 




















mately 4o years of metropolitan experience, © 


than the renaissance 
vibrant as well as vital. 

Of course, you have made a radical de- 
parture from orthodox church journalism 
and probably will receive some criticism. 
However, I feel sure that is more than off- 
set by those who welcome a Catholic peri- 
odical that can be read with interest, rather 
than as a duty, by the average layman. 

The weakness of the church magazines, 
as a general proposition, has been that they 
were readable for the devout and comfort- 
able for the pharisaical. Usually they are 
dully didactic—innocuous as a rule, too fre- 
quently tutilely controversial or patently 
bigoted. 

Now comes THE SIGN in its new format 
and with its new and refreshing editorial 
policy; with its up-to-the-minute subject 
matter presented by writers who hold the 
layman's pulse. It is a revelation of the pos- 
sibilities for intelligent religious journalism. 
It not only can be read by the average 
Catholic without the prodding of desire to 
discharge seeming duty, but also can be 
shown to a non-Catholic friend and gain his 
interest. It neither dulls the eye nor drowses 
the mind. 

Feature articles—such as the one concern- 
ing Msgr. Sheen which recently claimed 
my delighted attention—compare in reader 
interest with anything to be found in any 
secular publication; your editorials and 
your departments devoted to book reviews, 
the stage and the screen, would be out- 
standing in any periodical. And _ withal, 
there is not a note discordant with Catholic 
faith. 


of Tue SIGN. It is 


JoserH R. FLYNN 
Washington, D. C. 





Letters should as a rule be limited to 
about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions expressed 
herein are the writer’s—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concern- 
ing articles or other matter appearing 
in the pages of the magazine is wel- 
comed—whether for or against our 
viewpoint. Communications should bear 
the name and address of writers. 
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An appropriate 


Professor of Notre Dame University 
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The NEW Sunday Missal 


















GIFT ” - NEW 
for SUNDAY MISSAL 
ANY OCCASION ne 
during the - devout assistance 
year By FATHER HOEVER, S.O.Cist., Ph.D. 


THE SIGN—Book Dept.—MONASTERY PL., UNION CITY, N. J. 
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We recommend this 











at Mass 


An Appropriate All-Year Gift 


You can make no more appropriate gift 
at any time than the popular new missal, 
“J PRAY THE MASS.” Its easy method of 
following the Mass, and its large, clear type 
help to account for its rapidly increasing 
popularity. 


ORDER BY NUMBER 





ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID 


To a Missionary in China the sight of a boy lighting a 
firecracker brings back memories of the Fourth of July, 
Independence Day. He remembers his own boyhood, 
and the excitement of the holiday, the parades. 


As the Missionary watches the boy, intent upon the 
adventure of igniting the fuse of his firecracker, he is 
thinking of all the Chinese boys for whom he has won 
independence,—everlasting, glorious freedom from the 


bondage of paganism. 


To free these young souls for Christ! That is the joy 
and the reward of being a Missionary. It is worth every 
sacrifice a priest may be called upon to make—the leav- 
ing of home, the enduring of privations and loneliness, 
the dangers to health and even life itself. 

To free souls for Christ is likewise the privilege of all 
who help our Missionaries. If you can contribute some- 
thing toward this wonderful work, please do it now— 
today. Send your offering, large or small, to: 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONS IN CHINA 
The Sign Union City, N.J. 





